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This volume is not meant to ie used as a text or as a complete 
unit- This yolume simply contains a wide variety of supplementary 
teaching activities on issues and topxcs involving population 
factors. Some activities are discussion starters # some provide 
factual data^ some focus on thinking skills^ and some are simula- 
tion games ^ All the activities are for experimental purposes- 
Hopefully^ you will look through them and use the activities 
that will supplement your attempts to teach population education - 
You can find activities to he^lp teach population growth/ demo- 
graphy / graphing / population distrioution, population control, 
and other population topics that are currently dealt with in 
Junior High and High School classrooms. The following index gives 
you some ideas on where to use the activities. Remember/ these 
are experimental/ supplementary activities. 



TABLE OF C01JTS3STS 



Activity #1 The Individual: A Population Actor 

Focuses on vays we as individuals take 
actions which directly influence popu- 
lation factors. 

Activity #2 - Population Pyramid Analysis 

Helps participants analyze demographic 
~ data to discover what this type of chart 
says about population. 

Activity #3 Attitudes Toward Childbearing 

This activity focuses on the participants* 
own values and attitudes toward child- 
bearing # attempting to make them more 
aware of their attitudes- 

Activity #4 Mother of the Year 

A simulation exercise exploring the 
values people hold about the role and 
function of motherhood in society. 

Activity #5 . Find A Million 

An open-ended exploratory exercise where 
participants to outside and find a million 
of something* Helps to visualize for 
participants what a million represents* 

Activity #6 Car Watching 

In this activity participants gather 
data by v/atching cars and then generating 
hypotheses about cars and people based on 
the data collected. 

Activity #7 Population and Growth — It All Adds Up 



Using magazine advertisements, partici- 
pants explore the relationships between 
population and economic growth. 



CSianging Migration Patterns to the U-S* 

This activity documents migration patterns 
with the use of charts while participants 
analyze the meaning of the data. 

liiiznigration Policy — A Simulation 

A simulation game where participants role 
play different members of Congress who 
must vote on an immigration law- 

Population Distribution — A Community 
Profile 

Utilizes a community profile form to 
provide a data hase for drawing conclu- 
sions about the population shifts in a 
community. 

World Population — A film 

An excellent 3 minute film that shows the 
grairt^th of world population from 1 A*D. 
to 2000 A.D. using dots on a world map- 

Population Stabilization 

Participants rate proposals for showing 
population growth as to their acceptibi- 
lity. 

Factors Influencing Population Growth 

Using charts/ participants document the 
many factors that influence population 
growth. 

Crowding 

Participants use magazines to document 
their perceptions of crowding or its 
results. A dis^cussion of the choices 
and the concept of crqwding takes place 
to pool ideas. 

Figure It Out i 

A simple exercise that provides partici- 
pants with the formulas for finding birth 
rates / death rates and growth rates # 



Activity #16 Spacesnip Earth — A i«odel 

Using two different models participants 
can visualize aspects of population growth 
while developing a better understanding 
of the use of models. 

Activity #17 What Do We Do? — A Modest Proposal 

As a solution to overpopulation^ 
participants consider a proposal to 
let the excess people in other countries 
starve. Following discussion, they have 
opportunity to act on their responses* 



Activity #18 Birth and Death 

An inquiry exercise based on birth and 
death rate graphs for 4 countries- Par- 
ticipants then try to determine what the 
countries' names are, using the data on 
the graphs. 

Activity #19 World Population Data Sheet 

^ A set of 35 different ways to use this 

complete and comprehensive data chart on 
population statistics. 

Activity #20 Too Many People? 

In this exercise participants are shown 
slides and asked to judge the content 
as a scene with too many people, not 
enough people , or just right. 

Activity #21 Hide and Seek — Where is Everyone? 

A worksheet activity that has partici- 
pants explore world population distribu- 
tion in a sequencial questioning proce- 
dure . 

Activity #22 Limits 

Participants are presented with situations 
in everyday life where they must determine 
mathematical limits. 
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Activity #23 Good Ne^s-Bad l?ews — Where Do We Stand? 

A rating exercise where participants 
categorize and discuss a series of 
statements about food and population* 

Activity #24 Census 

Participants decide what they would like 
to Tcnov/ about the coiiununity and conduct 
a local census* 

Activity #25 Are People tne Problem? 

A worJcsbeet activity where participants 
compare GNP data witb population data 
discussing tbe relationship between the 
two. 

Activity #26 Pop Quotes 

Quotes are placed on mobiles and hting 
around the room. The mobiles are used 
as a discussion starter and as an evalu- 
ation method* 

Activity #27 Does Strength Lie Numbers? 

A worksheet exploring the relationship 
of population size and a nation's power* 

Activity #28 World Population Distribution 

Using data collected from atlases / par- 
ticipants make generalizations about the 
distribution of the world's population. 

Activity #29 Pre-Test/Post-Test 

A ten-question test and questionnaire on 
basic population facts and issues. 

Activity #30 If I Could Live A^j' Place on Earth 1 1 

Participants decide where they would live 
based on their values and/ using atlases, , 
compare this data v/ith v/here people actu- 
ally live. 
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Women and Population: A Simulation 



A simulation game dealing with women 
and their roles. 

A Population Py^si^i<3 

An activity exploring the kind of data 
provided by a population pyramid. 

Comparing Population Pyramids 

Using skills learned in Activity #32, 
participants compare different population 
pyramids . 

Dont't Tell Me About Planning I 

A reading that demonstrates a minority 
group member's perspective on population 
control . 

Values and Population: FOUR ACTIVITIES 

Gives practice in determining and vocal- 
izing decisions concerning population 
based on personal values. 

A Woman's Stake 

A reading is utilized to promote a 
discussion of women's attitudes toward 
population stabilization. 

Am I A Population Actor? 

Given statements about childbearing , 
participants v/ill articulate and clarify 
their own reasons for choosing to have 
or not to have children. 

Population^Control: Where Do You Stand? 

Familiarizes participants with the complex 
relationships between population control 
programs and individual and societal 
freedoms . 



Free A Woman/ Free A Nation 

A group activity that dociunents different 
roles of women around the world while 
participants suggest ways to improve the 
position of women around the world. 

Activity #40 Of Imaginary Numbers 

A reading and activity that explores the 
legitimate/ illegitimate/ and often 
humorous ways numbers are used by people. 



Activity #39 



Activity #41 Census Questions 



Participants judge whether given census 
questions would appear on a U.S. or Indian 
census / giving reasons for their choices 
and then comparing with the actual censuses. 



Activity #42 Mapping Migration 



Illuminates origins and migratory routes 
of people to a particular city/ examining 
reasons and consequences. 



Activity #43 What If? (Roll over, Beethoven) 

What if people lived longer than they do? 
Participants write about hypothetical 
situations involving age and life span. 

Activity #44 If You Can't Count It, Does It Exist? 

Explores ways of counting things which 
are seemingly impossible to count. 

Activity #45 Graphing Population Growth 

Participants graph/ compare/ and figure 

the doubling time for different populations. 

Activity #46 The Census 1790^1970 



Participants analyze census questions 
throughout American history and suggest 
generalizations about the function of the 
censqis 
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Activity #47 . - Footprints 

^ Par,ticipants find evidence of populations 
in the environment and record this evi- 
dence . 

Activity #48 Modeling Population Growth 

Students model exponential growth by 
rolling cubes and recording the results 
on a chart . 

Activity #49 Population: To Be or Not to Be A Problem? 

The pros and cons are discussed on whether 
or not population growth is a serious 
problem. 

Activity #50 Clues 

Participants gather evidence that 
documents the actions of a population. 

Activity #51 Yes,- No, or Maybe 

Participants are asked to agree or dis- 
agree with different points of view on 
population growth. 

Activity #52 I Boomsville — A film 

An animated film documenting the growth 
of America. 

Activity #53 Population Explosion — A film 

An animated film exploring the causes 
of rapid population growth in the world 
today. 

Activity #54 Planet Management Game (A simulation) 



Groups are asked to plan policy on 
environmental factors for- a make- 
believe planet. 
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1:1 

Title : The Individual: A Population Actor (Adapted by Richard Schweissing) * 

Introduction : Ultimately the demography of a society or of the world is determined 
by. a composite of decisions and actions of individuals. It is the intent of this 
activity to guide the individual into an understanding of his own role as a popu- 
lation actor and how his individual actions and decisions form an integral part of 
the whole population picture. The successful completion of this lesson will allow 
the individual to chart the determinants and consequences of his own population 
behavior. 

This activity should graphically illustrate to the individual that the decis- 
ions hp makes regarding population factors in his life affect the entire society, ^ 
By the same token, the society imposes many population decisions upon the indiv- 
idual. Thus, the demography of a society is the result of the interdependence of 
the individual and his society. Further, the individual will be exposed to some 
of the necessary components for change in the overall demography to take, place. 

Briefly, this -activity consists mainly ofV collection of data about the in- 
dividual's history and his present and future expectations legarding his role as a 
population actor. This data will then be analyzed in a composite picture of the 
entire group, from which the group can then draw conclusions about demographic 
trends reflected. Each individual can also picture how he influences those trends. 

In preparation for this actii^ity it would be useful for the leader to read 
"Each^of Us: A Population Actor,'' Options , pp, 5-8, 



Lesson Objectives : ' , 

As a result, of participating in this activity, each individual will-: 

1. Be able to identify and discuss the significant population events in his life, 

2. Be able to categorize the population events of a person's life into those 
which he can control and those over which he has little or no control. 

3. Be able to identify one's own long- and short-range values and preferences as 
they relate to population issues. 

4. Know how to assimilate data from individual responses in a form usable for 
drawing general conclusions. 

Mechanics : 

Time: One. class period (^participants should complete questionnaire in advance) 
Materials: Individual questionnaires, tabulation chart, life expectancy chart, 
chalkboard or overhead projector with tabulation chart on a trans-: 
parency. 

Activity : 

1. Assign the group in advance the completion of the questionnaires on tKeir 
role as a population actor. Particularly for students, it is doubtful they will be 
able to answer the questions in class, 5ince some require checking on ancestors. 

2. Begin the session with a brief presentation on the individual as a popu- 
lation actor. This can be either done orally or by having the group read copies 
of the article from Options . 5 minutes 

3. Compile the composite information on the tabulation chart. This should 
be done by each individual, but the leader should arrange to have a large version 
readily visible by all either on a chalkboard or an overhead projector. Note: the 
tabulation chart may need to be adapted to fit the specific group, i.e., if the 
group is all women, the comparative data between women and men will be irrelevant. 
10 minutes. 

4. Ask the group to identify visible trends and facts reflected in the com- 
posite data. Some items to note would be: 

a, size of community represented by births vs, current community setting, 

b, average nujii)er of times a person has moved, 
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c. average nuri^er of birth expectations vs. the average nucber of siblings for 
group necbers. 

10 Dinutes. 

5- Ask the group to make conclusions about the population based on the ex- 
perience and expectations of the group. Conclusions should include: 
a. an estimate of population growth rates 

b- detensination of where the population is cooing froa geographically 
€• expectations of increased or decreased population rates 

d. Eobility of the society. 
10 xainutes. 

6. Ask the group to identify those conclusions in which they have direct 
responsibility and could therefore change, those in which they have only a marginal 
choice, and those which they cannot influence, but must singly accept • 10 
ainutes. 

Ihe activity should be concluded by each individual determining how he 
fits into the couipositc of the group- Does he confora to aost conclusions? Are 
his goals different? h"hy? Does his experience and goals reflect a consistent 
attitude on ^^opulation, or does it reflect little concern or awareness of popula- 
tion issues? 

* 

Future Resources or Suggestions : Using the almanac or other sources of population 
data, the group oav wish to con^jare their co35)osite with national trends- 



*AdSpted from Options 
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Personal Population Data Questionnaire 
A. Personal £3iaracteristics 

Age Year of Birth Sex ^Eace^ 



Bixthnlace 



Approx- Size of BiTthplace_ 



Town 

Present Residence 



State 



^^prox* Size_ 



ToKn or City 

Life Expectancy 

(See your group leader for a table and select the age closest to your own.) 



Occupational Plans 



Intention to Marry 



Age 



Expected Nurber of Children^ 
B. Your Ancestors 



Birthplace 



Present (final) Residence 



Life span 



1 , Grandparents : 
mother's laother 



cother's father 



father's niother 



father's father 



2- Parents- 
EOther 



father 



At what age did they inarry? 



You are No- 



of 



mother 
children 



father 



Migration after narriage 

Nane of Place 

1- 



rural 



urban 



suburb 



2. 

5. 
6. 
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You Migration History (after Icai^ing ^Bxcnts) 

* 

Naae of Place Tairai larban siibur& 

1. 

2, 



4. 

Your Present and the Next Few Years 

Do you plan to narry? Kny? 

If not, what alternative living styles can you think of? 



if- yes, do you think your spouse ^'ill be older or younger? 

Do you plan to have children? Khy? 

At vrhat age Kould you like to have your first child? 

HoK long after marriage would this be? Khy is this the tice? 



How inany nore or fewer children do you want than your parents had? 

Why? ^ 

Wiere do you expect to live? Khy? 
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Tabulation of Perscn^il C3iaractcristics 
Average Age 

Hangc of birthplace by size of populations Ko. Percent 

Under 2,500 

2,500-10,000 

10,000-50,000 

50,000-100,000 

1000 ,t)00-500 ,000 
Over 50ff,000 

How nany different states are represent<^? countries? 



Present residence: 

Living in sace house as at birth 

In sane town 

In saae state 

In same country 

Intention to 233rr>': 

Males intending to i3arr>^ 
Fecaies intending to mrry 

Average nuisber of births e^cpected: 

By all persons in the group 

By ail feiaales in the group 

By all males in the group 

Average nuriber of siblings plus one 

Average nuj^ier of poves 

Average nurf)er of moves for parents 
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Title: Population Pyramid ^^alysis (Adapted by Ricliard Schveissing) 

Introduction : One wa> to help people visualize the effects of various population 
factors is to study a^e pyramids of a ^iven population. By looking at the relative 
size of the population at different age levels in this graphic aanner^ it is easier 
to understand Khat happens in different societies because of wide differences in 
population factors. 

Ihis activity «ili also show students how the pop'jlation of a society is 
interrelated with other iirportant events that are occurring in a society. 
Specifically, the differences between sature, industrialized societies and devel- 
oping, agricultural societies reflect how change in this one conponent of the 
society results in change in population growth patterns. 

This activity consists of analyzing data provided by three population age 
pyramids to deteraine the kinds of countries that are represented in each pyraaid. 
Once the general categor> (industrialized/agricultural) has been identified, the 
group will use the data to explain the factors which cause the differences in 
the pyranids. 

Lesson Objectixesi 

After coiapleting this activity, each individual will be able to: 

1. read and understand graphs in pyramid style 

2. identify the four basic factors that affect papulation age group patterns. 

3. explain sone possible effects of changes in the coisposition of the population 
on the political systeia, the economic vitality of the area, and social 
services. 

4. Assess the isnportance of birth, deaths^ and nigration on population growth or 
decline. 

Mechanics : 

Teaching Time: One class period 

Materials: Population Pyramids for 3 nations 

Activity: 

1. Explain to the group that this session will be devoted to an examination 
of how age factors affect population growth rates. It will be easier to look at 
these factors frojn a coniparative view of noting what is happening in different 
kinds of nations. Their first task is to identify the kinds ofnations represented 
in population pyramids. Pass out the one page with the three population pyramids 
on it. Ask the group to divide into groups of 3 or 4 and try to identify the 
countries (or kinds of countries) represented. 

10 minutes 

2. Ask several groups to report on the conclusions they have reached, along 
with the reasons for having made them. This phase should finish with the group 
reaching a consensus on the right answers. The answers are: a. India b. United 
States c. Costa Rica. It is unlikely that the group will be able to identify ^ 
specific countries except by random guessing, but they should be able to at 
least determine that (a) and Qc) are underdeveloped countries and (b) is a devel- 
oped country. The leader may want to announce the specific countries once these 
general conclusions have been reached, but this is really on of secondary impor- 
tance. 

10 minutes 

3. Ask the group to identify those factors which cause the pyramids to be 
different. Four factors should emerge: 

a. Birth rates if the j>ercentage of small children is considerably larger than 
the percentage of people at childbearing ages, the birth rates are high. Low 
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birth rates are reflected in relatively equal nuii3>er5 of diildren and people 
of childbesring ages. 

b- Death rates -- causes of death for an> particular age group are reflected by 
snail percentages at that lei^ei. For exaa5Jle, a country involved in war will 
show a decrease at the age levels of young mn. The grora a^- go further to 
project a decrease in the generation that is bom Khen these men would have 
been at childbearing age. A ripple effect is felt for several generations- Ihe 
opposite is true in the United States with the post-K.K. II •'baby booa". A 
second large wave of children caise when that generation reached child-bearing 
ages. " 

c. Survival rates ~ if the death rate for infants and diildren is low, the 
survival rate becoises increasingly significant because a larger nuiS)er of people 
reach the childbearing age and they in turn increase the base of the pyraaid. 

d. Kiigration - - large nuriers of people jcoving in or out of an area will af fee* 
the pyramid significantly. This factor is less iniportant than in earlier days 
on a national scale, but may have an ic5)ortant inipact on particular coissrunities, 

e. g., a snail rural cosnnunity that seezas to hold no future niay find a sharp de- 
cline in the pyraiaid at the age where children are leaving hoae. 

15 £3inutes 

4. A final point to be discussed using the inforsiation accumilated in the 
session thus far is: why are there significant differences between the pyramids 
of industrialized countries and developing countries and yet very coisaon 
characteristics within the groups. Sose conclusions that aay be reached are: 
* a. Ihe need ^or children as a labor force in agrarian societies 

b. the need for children as a form of "social security" in poorer countries 

c. the lack of a real utilitarian role for children in industrialized countries 

d. the better laedical care and sanitation controls in industrialized societies 
resulting in longer life expectancies. 

15 jainutes 

Future Resources and Suggestions : The group luay go froB this activity to design- 
ing pyramids which project different population growth rates. A good exaisple 
is an overlay pyramid on page 36 of Options which shows the U.S. with a 2-child 
and 3- child growth rate. 



Student Materials : One page reproduction of population pyraaids on page 35 of 
Options. 
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Title: Attitudes Toward Oiildbcarini: (Adapted b\ fdchard Schveissing) 

Introduction : %Jany decisions regarding family size are influenced by societal 
pressures and noras. Other factors include the economic circunstances and career 
attitudes of the prospective parents. This activity is designed to allow an 
cxaaination of sozse of the influences that prevail in the decision to bear 
cnildren. If people recognise the influence of societal pressures and the nesd 
to cxaame parental vs. career roles, they will be better prepared to laake real 
ciioices about their oan fanily size. 

Ihis activity is designed to guide individuals in their OKn expectations 

ftv^f^'^-/^'^^' °^ '^'^^ perception of «hat the society expects. 

By Identifying perceptions that are not often articulated, they will be zirc aware 
of factors pressuring their own decisions. 

rinno!!^^!^^'^^ an individual survey dealing with expectations of carriage rela- 
tionships and chxldoearing, the group is directed to exaaine reasons for the ex- 
pectations that surrace in a coqjosite of the answers of individual group oenibers. 
ine activity is then focused on soae of the reasons people have children through 
the use of a scenario about one couple's plans. Tlic activity culninates with a 
values discussion of the reasons people have children. 

Lesson Objectives : 

.After coapleting this activity, each individual will be able to: 

Sges .oersonal actions through 4fhich he can influence population 

2. Identify factors in Anerican society that influence the types- of population- 
related decisions a person jaakes, 

3. Identify hii own long-and short-range values and preferences as thcv relate to 
population issues, 

4. Suggest several ways of altering existing population trends so that the outcosics 
arc consistent with one's own values and those of society. 

5. Assimlate data froia individual responses into a useful composite form. 

Mechanics : 

Teaching time: One class period 

Materials: Individual copies of "Survey: >!arriage a Childbearing", and "Case 
Study: Are Boys Better?" Chalkboard' or overhead projector and 
transparency of the survey. 

Activity : 

bearin;- tfrnlH.T^r''^"^^ ^ ^""^^ °^ "Survey: Marriage and Child- 

bearing to conplete, preferably prior to the beginning of the session. 

ideas";h.?n.r^nf " ^5°"" ^'^'^ introduction to the 

ict of Jhe tZUr f5^;^"'^'^^^'^S^^ding ruirriage and childbearing are the prod- 
Sn^ff! ' -"/^'^^'^ ■J^erefore, the purpose of the session is to 

why the; Sist """^T " '°T"}J ^""P ^^''^^'^ l-'^ ^he re^ons 

rfny the> exist. The group should be urged to approach the discussion with an ooen 

"loliVZl"^ '° ""^"T P°"ibili^y that soSe co„:.on?y acceded Jal^es Sy no 
longer hold any valid purpose for society. ^ f " »<^y 

T/r ^J' "^^^"^^te the results of the survey. This can be done in a number of ways. 

IL^" ""iVZ '''T r^''.' '''^ P^P*^" ""^^^ ^'^'''^^'^^ tabulated L ad! 
W hv I , • Vu "^^ted at the beginning of the class session, it can be 
cranee'nL^ir ""^'^^^'^he group is fairly open, it n,ay be ^Ise ?o ex- 

cnange papers randomly so anonymity may be maintained. Be sure that male and fe- 
male responses are -tabulated separately. 10 minutes. 

likelv'th.rL^I;'' fT' ^'^^""fy those responses that are similar. It is very 
likely that many of the answers will reflect common plans for marriage and child- 
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bearing. Call the attention of the group to differences (if they exist) be- 
tKcen 3aa!c and fesaalc responses. After common ansKOrs and differences based on 
sex have been defined, ask the group to explain reasons for those views that are 
held in conz>on and see if explanations can be offered for the differences. 

Mentioned or not, tradition will be reflected in jaany answers. >5arriage 
age for the laajority falls uitiiln a coiman age for the whole society. Sorse probing 
night reveal that individual expectations reflect the actual experience of the 
parents. Fanily size also follow** sor)c conaon patterns. However, trends here 
33ay be away fron the pattern of previous generatlohsr. — ^ 

Differences expressed between isalcs and feisales laay be reflected in the desire 
of oore wonen to have careers. It isay also reflect the economic perceptions held 
by inany of the need for both ssesS^ers of a laarriage to work. 

Another area to consider is the correlation between the expectations 'for a 
Korian to work and the nur&er of children expected. If the results in fact warrant 
such a response, it would be important to raise the point of expendability of 
children in a nodem industrial society. The group nay explore the growing at- 
titudes related to the idea that children are now cjore a product of choice than 
either of need or chance. 20 minutes 

5. To conplete the discussion, the group should focus socse attention on the 
reasons people have children. A springboard for this phase of the discussion is 
the "Cbsc Study: Are Boys Better?" Questions to raise following the case 
study: 

a. Is Paul and Freda's reason for wanting a boy a coianon one? Is it valid? 

b. hilar are sosiie other reasons for wanting children, or one of a particular sex? 
c; Are there any alternatives to these goals? 

15 minutes 

6. Once the discussion is over, a repeat of the original survey will show 
what, if any, attitudes changed because of the discussion. 
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Title c Mother of the Year (Adapted fron Efluilibriuni) 

Introduction : As pressures of inadequate quantities of food and increasing popula- 
tion on a finite planet continue to build, the acceptability of large fanilies 
becox2es less popular. Industrialized nations ha\'e enexged with a family pattern 
that is nuch sisaller because children no longer perform a contributing economic 
function as is the case in doninantly underdeveloped nations. Hence, children 
becozse a jiiatter of choice and are an economic liability to their parents. Each of 
these factors has contributed to a general public awareness of the need to question 
the historical sex roles of both sjen and Kosen, but jDore icqjortantly the latter, 
since vonen are no longer easily left in the home, to find fulfillment in rearing 
children and maintaining a household, cari>ing out day-long routine diores. Both 
the opportunity and the need to find personal fulfillcent in other careers have 
converged to start the process of change in viewing the two sexes with greater 
equality. 

This activity is designed to guide groups in the discussion of values which 
have to be questioned in the context of the changes which are taking place by 
using the faniliar age-old format of a Mother of the Year contest- The candi- 
dates, however, are a nixture of the traditionally expected candidates and women 
who have adopted less conventional roles. 

Change faecoines the major concept of consideration, as these candidates 
represent both traditional and newer roles of women. The group must decide how 
much change should be advocated, or would be acceptable. 

Lesson Objectives : 

After participating in this activity, each person should be able to: 

1. Explain some of the trends reflected in the changing roles of women and begin 
to articulate personal attitudes and feelings about these changes. 

2. Suggest other roles women are adopting that are not reflected by the candidates 
presented in the activity. 

3. Discuss some of the attitudes that influence family size. 

Mechanics : 

Teaching time: 1 class period 

Materials: Duplicated copies of the "Mother of the Year" sheet for each participant. 
Activity : 

1- Pass out the Contest sheets, and divide the group into small groups of 5 
or 6- Read the instructions with the group as given at the beginning of the 
Contest sheet. Have the groups deliberate on their selection of a candidate for no 
longer than 15 minutes, 

2. Have a spokesperson from each group which reached a unanimous decision 
announce their choice, and the reasons for their selection. This may take the form 
of some campaign-style hilarity, and this can be allowed. 

10 minutes 

3. Once finalists by group have been announced, any person may be allowed to 
speak on behalf of, or against, a particular candidate. Although not to be encour- 
aged, a person who strongly favors a candidate not previously nominated may announce 
at this time the nomination of the particular candidate. After sufficient time for 
campaigning has been allowed, a vote should be taken and the winner announced. 

10 minutes 

4. Debrief the experience of the group, using the questions at the end of 
the Contest sheet. 

20 minutes 

21 
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Further Suggestions: 

Let the group draw their own profiles of the ideal "i*Jother of the Year" or **ifoisan 
of the Year." Also, try writing profiles of the ideal "Father of the Year'', 
taking into consideration hov* the ann's role siust be altered to cocplenent the 
perceptions and roles of the "Ideal ^^othe^" or "Ideal Koaan." 
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MOTHER OF THE YEAR CONTEST 




Tbt purpose of ths ^t^m^ty a to sumufatc diSCus^on of 
traditional pron^tahst attitudes and the Wirj jir/Jrcncss of 
mens and v/omcn's roh s _ ^ 

You have been selected id senre on ihc National Selec- 
uop. Commitice ^ccnipcr^d cf several subcommsts^ cf 
6 pexscns e^ch : fer OUTSTANDING MOTHER OF 
TH£ YEAR Ccntes! Your mission, ^ould yi>- vCCide 10 
accept It. IS to pirk 0!3E from ihc six regisr^l ^sf:nncf$ 
whcse quail ficatson^ ^re described below The sclecuon 
inus: be the UNANIMOUS de^^tsiDn of the group 

AjspokespeiKH foj ii?ui committee i-nU be 4 Jced tc 
91VC the reasons c^ch cjndidate wa^ ^elected or rejected 

CANDIDATES 

MS, ATIN SEMMLER, San Franasco. CA 
Sponsor: Association for Voluntary Sierilizauon 
age 29-husband is sales representative for IBf»5 v/on court 
case establishing the rsght to be sterilized regardless of 
number of children adopted her tv/o children a boy four 
and a girl tVi?o graduated Phi Beta Kapp^i from Vassir 
teaches a course en V/omen^ Rights at the University of 
Cahfornia, Berkeley preside.-i ^f local chapict of NOV/ 
member of Zero Population Crovjih and Sierra Club 
hobby gourmet cooking 

MRS. JUNE HUNTER, Boise. ID 
Sponsors American Assoaation of Untvcrsity V/omen. 
Greater Boise Branch 

age 3? husband manages Montgomery V/ard Store in Boise 
mother of 3 boys, all honor students in h:qh school and 
junior high BS. Idaho State University. MS. University 
of Idaho elementary school teacher, 1 0 years OKporienre 

past preside^ii Id.ih^* Education Association pie>f i.tiv 
programming a new jnMh ^tics for sit .v le^unerj^ led pash 
for equal pay for equ.il vjcik for women tcauhcij»and 
State employees Democratic cdodiddtc fui Idaho House 
1974 

MRS, JEAN FIXON. Cedar Bluffs, NE 
Sponsors' Lincoln Kiv/anis Club and Daughters of the 
Pioneers, Nebraska Chapter 

age 72 mother of eleven, grandmother of 73. great-grand- 
mother of 29 resides on farm, built 160 acre homestead 
into 2000 acre dairy and fruit farm one of the ori^nal 
homesteaders in Nebraska. sHc and late husband built 
sod hut as their first home Nebraskjin "Mother of the 
Year" in 1954 and again in 1969 stated in recent nev;s 
paper interviev/ "Children arc the spice of life and the 
sah of the earth" 

MS. JOANN GREEN. Chicago, IL 
Sponsor Cook County ZPG 

age 32 unmarried one son. four years old lives v/ith 



cnvjionmental b:vyci. past 3 y^^rs MA from the Universi- 
ty of Ch-.cago in StMology. Magna Cum I^ude organized 
Chicago chapipt of NOV/ pioscntly ivriting oook "The 
Future of V/oinen 111 Efiatmg Corporate Responsibility"- 
refused honorary dociorati* fit?m Antioch College as ir- 
relevant organized a day c;»rfi center v/hich involves 
both men and v/omen and provides family like relation- 
ships for itSi children 

MRS. BETTY BAKER, Syracuse. NY 
Sponsor^ Syracuse Chamber of Commerce 
age 49 immigtated fi*»m England in 1947 husband is 
prominent corpoiaiion lav/yci n:othei of five girls and 
three boy^. five arc gr^dujtes of CCNY, three in high 
school, one son has doctorate in nuclear physics from 
MIT, one isjn cancer rcseirch graduated from high 
school at age 40 same clasjs as second daughter Girl 
Scout leader since 1953 Matron of Eastern Star -Repub- 
lican prednct v/orkcr Ruling Elder, Episcopal Church-- 
^'nnne; of Syracuse V/omen s Club's Outstanding V/oman 
ortheYear,19S9 

MRS. JAYNE V/ATSON. Atlanta. GA 
Sponsor. Retail Clerks UrAon, AFL CIO 
age 52 migrated from Moniford, AL after husband died 
five years ago mother of five plus iv/o adopted children 

three sons have been killed in service last death in Viet- 
nam V/ar employed as a clerk in a chain supermarket-- 
docs considerable volunteer v;ork at Community Action 
Center member of NAACP for 15 years not in leader- 
ship role v/inner of Montford County Fair Cooking 
Contest in 5 of S years sJj*^ entered 

L V/hat qu.iliues Jd you consider most important in 
your selection" V/hich did you considei weaknesses? V/hy'' 

2. V/ould yoiii selection be the s.ime if you were asked 
to choose one of these v/omen to be your own mother'' 
your ov/n role in life (if female) or your v^fe (if male)? 

3. V/hat trends and issues influenced your selection? 
V/ould your choice be the same if you v;ere older? 
younger^ 

4. V/hat is an ideal family size? Take a poll of your 
classroom and figure rhc average number of children de- 
sired. Compare this to the average number of children per 
family needed because of the UJS, current age distribution/ 
immigration policy to achieve ZPG (1.4). 

5. V/hat attitudes and trends m our society encourage 
continued population grov/th? Do these attitudes have any 

other effects' 

(Source Developed by participants of the 1971 NSF 
Summer Institute, U. of Cindnnati. 

"A forget fuf demographnr may lose his census." 
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Title: Find a Million* ihy George Otero j 

Introduction: For nany people, a nillion is a number with a vague meaning. It is 
often difficult to get a handle iscntaily on the laeaning of having a laillion of <;o.'ae- 
tning. Tnis activity gives participants the chance to explore the notion of a 
mllir^n" m numerous contexts taken from their own environment- Tnis mav not help 
m understanding what a million is^ but it should broaden the participants' 
knowledge of concepts such as a nillion miles, a million dollars, or a million people. 
In addition, participants are encouraged to brainstorm, invent, and explore, utilizing 
important thinking skills. 

Lesson Objectives : 

™--to involve participants in recognizing, documenting, and proving the existence 

of a million of something, 
—to familiarize participants with the concept of a million bv utilizing the 

participants' own environment, 

>Sechanics : 

Tice: 1 class period 

>!aterials: none needed for this activity. 
Activ^ity : 

1- Tell the group to go outside and find a million of something. After they 
have done this, tell them to prove they have a million. 

2. Participants will not respond immediately hucause the task seems so diffi- 
cult. Give them time to think and encourage them, yet don't give answers. Once the 
group detennines or discusses a few examples, the list will appear never-ending. 

3. Make a list of all the items found; of all the items proven- Discuss these 
questions with the group: 

a- Did this exercise make a million any more understandable? 

b- Does a million seem to be a bigger or smaller number than it appeared to be before 
completing the activity? Does it appear to be the same? 

Further Suggestions : 

Find a million of something and bring it to class or a group meeting. 

IVhat differend kinds of items can you think of such that a million of the item 
would fit into a 5-ft. cube box? 



Adapted from an activity in the Environmental Studies Cards 
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Title ; Car Watcning 



Introduction : Kids often spend their time in siziall groups 
discussing a wide variety of topics while sitting in a front 
yard or next to a street. This activity capitalizes on the 
fact that kids do spend their time in this way- Students are 
encouraged to learn about population factors and dynamics by 
observing and recording what happens on ..»eir loca3, street come::. 



Lesson Objectives : 

1. To develop student observation and recording skills 

2. To utilize community sources in studying population factors 
3- To help students deyelop hypotheses about the people in 

their community after collecting their own data 
4. To document in the students' minds the relationships of a 
simple daily activity to population dynamics 



Mechanics: 

Teaching time: 3 hour out of class; 1 class period for discus- 
sion of results - 
1-laterials: None 

Procedure : 

1- Ask the students if they have ever sat on a street corner 

and talked with their friends. Let students relate some of 

their experiences. 
2. Tell the students that you would like them to do some car 

watching while they are sitting on the curb one evening or 

afternoon. 



Tell them to take a half hour or an hour and observe what 
happens at the street corner. Have them count something that 
catches their attention. Below are some examples of things 
that might be counted. There are many, many more possibilities. 
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Nmiiber of people in each car 

Number of cars going in each direction at particular times 

of the day 
Number of women drivers 
Number of men drivers 
Number of people wearing sun glasses 
.Number of people wearing regular glasses 
Number of people in foreign cars 
Number of people in small cars 
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Once students have collected their data liave theia bring 
the data to the class and report it. Their data can be 
recorded on the board or on ditto sheets so that the informa- 
tion is available to all students for analysis - 
ASiC the students to make some hypotheses about the people 
in the community using the data they have collected. 

EXAWPLES: 

People use the car as a means of individual rapid transit. 

Most people in the community have poor eyesight. 

People in the community do many things individually between 

3 to 4 o 'clock ^sxh the afternoon 
People drive around more from 4 to 5 than from 5 to 6 o'clock 
Men are better drivers than women 
Men prefer to drive more than women 

When a family is going somewhere the men usually drive 
In the afternoon more people are going away from town than 
toward the town 

Students should suggest ways to find out if the hypotheses 
are true. For example, if it is true that men prefer to 
drive more tnan women, what other things would the students 
expect to find in the community to verify this fact? 
(More men apply for drivers licenses; there are more accidents 
where a man is driving when both a man and a woman are in the 
car; etc.) If there is time and interest students should test 
their hypotheses. If not, you should make it clear that these 
hypotheses are only tentative generalizations from limited 
but useful population data. 

If students have a difficult time generating hypotheses you 
might have them pretend to be people from another planet who 
have observed these things about this group of people and are 
going to have to report back to the leaders of the planet 
stating what these people are like using the data to make these 
statements . 

In concluding the discussion ask the students if they think 
the data they gathered is similar in any way to the data collected 
in a census. If the students say "yes" and give examples they 
probably have seen the connection betv/een data collected and 
population dynamics- We count, we general^e, we test, we 
generalize again. 



Title : Populaticn Growth- -It All Adds (an activity by Richard Schweissing) 



Introduction : Many industries and most coEmunities are built Kith the assuuy- 
tion :hat there will be ever- increasing populations; that growth is vital to 
survival. The purpose of this activity is to identify the ways industry encour- 
ages population growth and to exaisine the ultisnate utility of such inotivation. 
The ultixsate result of an exercise of this sort is to reexanine the values ex-^ 
pressed by the cliches, "Growth is Good" and "Kore is Better." 

This activity is designed to encourage the learner to eval«tate the percep- 
tions/nisperceptions he saay have about the role growth plays in influencing the 
quality of life. 

Briefly, this activity is an inquiry lesson in which the group xnenbers col- 
lect industrial or Giariber of Consaercc ads which reflect the desire for growth 
or to inprove the quality of life. The collection, displayed around the roon, 
will fona the basis for discussion which will revolve around these basic ques- 
tions: 1- How does the ad encourage growth? 2. Does the product really in- 
prove the quality of life? 3. Could the saiae results be achieved without 
growth? 

Lesson Objectives : 

After conpleting this activity, each individual will be able to: 

1. Identify the possible effects of changes in population growth rates on the 
demand for resources, the demand for social services, environmental stress, 
and the economic viability of the area. 

2. Distinguish between empirical and value statements. 

3. Recognize that quality of life and quantity of life are separate and dis- 
tinct concepts that may or may -not be compatible. 

techanics : 

Teaching time: One class period, plus advance collection of ads by group mem- 
bers 

Materials: None, unless the leader chooses to provide a selection of magazines 
and have the group find ads during the session 

Activity : * 

1. Ask the group members to collect ads which reflect in some way the con- 
cept of growth. This may be an ad announcing the growth of a company into some 
new region or product. It may be an ad that encourages growth by the product it 
is selling. It may be a promotional ad encouraging movement into an area by 
indu^ry. 

2. Arrange the ads on the wall around the room so the group can see them. 
Allow the group 5-10 minutes to wander about the room to become familiar with the 
ads. ^ 

3. Begin the discussion with the general question: How do ads encourage 
growth? Some responses may be: 

a. Appeals to better quality of living (housing ads) 

b. - Appeals with tax incenti^res (CC ads for industry) 

c. Appeals to the right location (access to resources, markets, etc.) 
10 minutes 

4. Once the kinds of appeals have been identified, the focus should shift 
to the general question: Does the product really improve the quality of life? 
A variety of more specific questions should be used to get at this question: 

a. How does the product limit the quality of life? (Look at the negative side) 
For example: a new subdivision of quality homes may appear to be an im- 
provement on the surface, but consideration should be given to such things 
as the additional demands on resources* 
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b. Iftat other growth factors saist also be considered? An ad to Imdte indus- 
try into an area also iii^lics needs for corssunity planning, support services, 
^tc. 

c. Khat, specifically, is being iai^sroved? Often this becomes a difficult ansver 
to ferret out of a glasDOur ad- 

20 sinutes 

5. A final question to be raised in this discussion should be: Could the 
sase results be achieved without the growth that is being advocated? Answers to 
this question will require some creative thinlwing on the part of individuals in 
the group. Tne solutions they are now looking for have not been extensi\rely ex- 
plored. However^ the whole growth scheiae nust be assessed carefully in a world 
that is becoming acutely aware of its finite resources and continued population 
growth rates. 

Future Suggestions : Students may pursue a siiailar activity to see if they can 
identify ads that reflect the desire to lisit growth. Ihey laay also probe other 
sources to leam what is being done or suggested in these areas. Talking with 
local groups laay also produce soae suggestions. 

Sasple ads attached. 
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Title; Changing Migration Patterns to the United States (i^ Richard 5diKeissing) * 

Introduction: in order to full> andcxstand population giwth patterns, it is 
essential to consider the effect of laigration on these patterns- Control of 
population or even population planning Kill never be successful if it does not 
account for the influx or exodus of people fay laigration. This factor has ob- 
viously greater influence in sojse locales than others; tJie U.S. is a case where 
mjor issnigration patterns appear throughout its histor> . Khiie iinaigsration is 
not proportionately as great today as earlier in our histoiy, lower birth rates 
nean that it still has a significant iE5>act on the population growth (see back- 
ground notes for the teacher). This activity, then', is designed to assist the 
learner in looking at one aspect of this topic: vhat can be learned about the 
kind of person Kho is entering the U^S.? 

This kind of activity is especially good for helping learners develop the 
concepts of interdependence and perception. Interdependence hxII becoi^e apparent 
as they cos^are the areas that have shown sharp increases in icaiigration with 
the preference categories under the 1965 Ian- The perception individuals have 
of iisaigrants say change as a result of this activity— at least the individuals 
Kill be able to test their perception of isaniigrants. 

This activity is an inquiry lesson using inmigration data froia the years 
1960, 1965, and 1970, and infonaation on the U.S. Isnnigration and Naturalization 
Act of 1965 as the information base* The groiq) will identify the important 
shifts in iznnigration patterns and attenpt to arrive. at conclusions about how 
population growth will be affected by present migration patterns. 

Background information for the teacher : Historically, isnaigration has contri- 
buted significantly to the growth and development of the United States. 
Iinnigrants now enter this country at a rate of about 400,000 per year. Tlie re- 
lative ic^ortance of insiigration as a cosiponent of population growth has in- 
creased greatly in the past decade as declining birth rates diminish the level of 
natural increase. 

If ijandgration were to repain at 400,000 per year and all families were to 
have an average of two children, then isuaigrants arriving between 1970 and 2000, 
plus their descendants, would account for almost a quarter of the total popula- 
tion increase for that period. Once zero growth was reached, the size of the 
population would ultimately be about 8 percent larger. than if there were no in- 
ternational migration. 

Imnigration affects not only the growth of the population, but also its 
distribution. Immigrants tend to settle in the largest cities. Assuming the 
2- child growth rate, immigrants will contribute about 23 percent of the projected 
population growth within fixed metropolitan boundaries between 1970 and 2000. 

Under the U.S Immigration and Naturalization Act of 1965, "Preference" 
categories were established for classifying applicants for immigration. Applicants 
are classified according to relationships with persons in the U.S. or job skills. 
Preference categories include: 

1. Unoarried sons or daughters of U.S. citizens 

2. Spouses of resident aliens 

3. People with certain professions or skills ' 

4. Married sons and daughters of U.S. citizens 

5. Brothers and sisters of U.S. citizens 

6. Workers in certain categories that are in short supply in the United States 

7. Refugees 

Spouses and children of preference applicants are entitled to the same preference 
if accompanying such persons. 
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Lesson Objectives^ 

After coiipieting this activity, each individual Kill be able to: 

1. Identif>' soise of the possible effects of changes in the cor^osition of a 
population on (a) the economic systea and. (b) the social system. 

2. Read a table containing population infonnation- 

3. Assess the importance of jaigration on population grovth- 

4. Distinguish between emirical and value statenents. 

5- Identify one's own values and preferences as they relate to population 
growth by iaigration. 

>Iechanics ; 

Teaching tiise: U to one <^ass period (30-50 ainutes) 

Materials: Copies for learners of preference categories of 1965 Iinnigration 

Law (iaay be recorded on chalkboard) and U.S. Census Bureau table on 
irsaigration (attached)* 

Activity : 

1. Begin the activity by asking the learners to identify what changes took 
place in nigration patterns between 1960 and 1970, using the Census Bureau 
table. Is^ortant itesss to note: 

a. decline of iraaigrants fron Europe with increasing imnsigration 
b- nearly quadruple growth of iiaaigration froa Asia 
c. less dramtic, but sharp, growth of iiaiaigration from other areas 
5 xiiinutes 

2. Discuss with the learners the inipact on our population, particularly 
urban population, given present birth rates (use background notes), then ask 
learners if they can dra^ conclusions about what impact such people night have 
on our society. Possible suggestions: 

a. greater influence of Asian cultures on Aiuerican life 

b* greater U.S. interest in Asia, with more public orientation toward Asia 
c. assumptions may be made about influences on labor market, growth of urban 
slums, etc. based on perceptions of immigrants being unskilled, incapable 
of dealing successfully with the American system due to language barriers, 
etc. 
15 minutes 

3. Distribute Preference Categories of 1965 Immigration Act copies. Ask 
the learners to look again at the Census Bureau table and see if the new infor- 
mation might change their reasons for the shift in migration patterns or the 
kind of people who make up the bulk of migration. 

Conclusions should now include: 

a. people coming to the U.S. reflect our military involvement in Asia. 
Orientation may not be as non -western for these people as earlier expected. 

b. skilled labor and professionals will be more quickly assimilated into our 
society than may have been originally expected. This could mean a positive 
rather than the possibly anticipated negative impact on our economy* 

c. attempts are made to limit immigration of those who will compete for scarce 
jobs. 

d. relatives of citizens are likely to receive more successful orientation to 
America and thus assimilate into society more easily. 

IS minutes 

4. Sumiaarize final views of immigrants: The final concluding discussion is 
likely to end on a more positive note toward the caliber of immigrant coming 

to the U.S. given the two sequences above. This will now allow a more rational 
discussion of the impact of migration on population growth* Learners should 
now be able to consider it as a growth pattern free of misperceptions in a way 
that birth is viewed as a growth pattern. 
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Final Resources and Suggestions: Developing a rational iscaigration policy a>uld 
be tSe next step Tor the group Is such an activity deals with tiie problcsis 
inherent in such a process due to diverse interest gix>up5 in ^e U.S. A role 
play designed to demonstrate these problens is included in the packet. 



Adapted fr^ja Cj^ticns 



Tabfe 1. as. IMMIGRANTS, BY REGION OF BIRTH, 1960-1970 





1960 


1965 


1970 


AM Countries 


265^98 


296.697 


373.326 


Europe 


139,670 


114,^29 


118,106 


Asia 


24.071 


19.778 


92,816 


North Amerfca 


85,075 


126.729 


129.114 


South America 


13.048 


30.962 


21,973 


Africa 


2,319 


3.383 


8.113 


Australia and New Zealand 


912 


1,066 


2,280 


Other Countries 


303 


450 


922 




of ibf United St*T0S ms miih Chifl 133, 5, 
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Title: Irrai^raticn Policy A Sisoilation (Adapted by Ridiard Sdibeissing)* 

Introduction : Bein^ anare of an issue and developing constructive policy about 
the issue are tKo separate functions- Once leamets have ccHi^leted soise appropri- 
ate activities to learn ^out the i3q>act of migration on population growth, it 
is iiuportant that they consider Khat desirable policies for isigj^tion sight be. 
This activity focuses on policy-mking for iisaigration to the U.S. It should 
be recognized at the outset that this is only one issue of laany that are raised by 
mgration. Other issues, in sose instances nore serious, are ciigrations within 
a country, such as froa rural to uiban centers or urban to suburban centers, 
and eaigrations iron a country. However, since historically one means of re- 
ducing population density has been emigration, and since the U.S. Kas long a 
target for many emigrants, U.S. imnigration policy carries important reper- 
cussions throughout the world. This policy development activity is intended to 
be conducted in an atmosphere that would be realistic- -a Senate Subcommittee. 
During the debriefing, students will look at the isiplicatipns of their decision 
for the rest of the world as well as the U.S., in order to better understand the 
impact of migration patterns on population growth. 

This activity is especially good for helping learners develop several con- 
cepts. Power and Authority will be demonstrated by the kinds of arguments used 
in influencing decisions as well as pointing out the persons who actually make 
the decision. Conflict between coigieting interest groups will also be a part of 
the exercise and attempts will have to be made to achieve some conflict resolu- 
tion. Different perceptions and misperceptions will be expressed and it will be 
the responsibility of first the SubcoEmittee and then the entire group in the 
debriefing to identify what these are. 

This activity is a role-play in which some learners adopt the roles of 
Senators with different vested interests acting as a Subcommittee holding hearings 
on a new law limiting immigration to the U.S. Other members will represent a 
variety of interest groups which wili^ testify before the Subcommittee ca their 
respective views on the proposed iaw.^ 

Background notes for the leader : The extent of background that must be devoted 
to this introduction depends on what has been previously done to prepare the 
group for the activity. Successful participation in the activity requires some 
knowledge of impact of immigration on population growth rates in the U.S. and 
some awareness of the fact that there are different views within the U-S- re- 
garding the desirability of such growth. This latter will be a major focus 
in the exercise and acceptance of the reality of the diversity is necessary if it 
is going to be successful, 

Lesson Objectives : 

After completing this activity, each individual should be able to: 
1- Discuss several arguments for and against immigration to the U.S. 

2. Identify some of the effects of immigration on our economic and social system. 

3. Distinguish between empirical and value statements. 

4. Identify one's own values and preferences as they relate to population growth 
by migration. 

S- Suggest some political actions through which a person can consciously affect 
population trends as they relate to immigration. 

Mechanics : 

Teaching time: 3-5 hours 

Materials: Room that can be set up in a format for a hearing, i.e.. Senators 
at a table across the front. Desks where the person or persons 
testifying can sit and confer with associates. Seating behind the 
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witnesses for the general audience* Role descriptions for each 
Senator and Interest Group. 

Activity : 

1. £:q}lain to the group that they will be involved for the next few days in 
a roie-pJay activity in Khich they Kill bz mking a decision on the nunibers of 
innigrants that should be allowed to cone to the United States. Explain briefly 
that the role-play involves fomation of a Senate Subcossaittce vhich Kill hold 
hearings on a bill to linit innigration to 200,000 annually (learners should be 
reainded that this would halve present ismigration) . Explain also that the 
other isei^bers of the group will be jseidigrs of interest groups that will testify 
before the Subcojznittee. 

S siinutes 

2. Roles should be assigned. The assigniuent of the roles will depend on 
the leader's fcnowledge of the group. Younger groups will need to be assigned Eore 
carefully to assure one or nore strong individuals in eacn interest group and a 
balance of adequate siseriers on the Subcomaittee. Many persons will be more 
successful if they are allowed to represent a view they* already strongly support 
and in core iimature individuals, this will be essential. A sore mture person 
nay be able to handle a view he does not support and nay benefit from the 
experience. With the assignment of roles, each Senator and interest group should 
be given their roie description card. 

10 ndnutes 

3. Ask each person to read their role card and then cake the following 
assignments: 

a- Ihe Senate Subcoinnittee should becone familiar with the views and interests 
of eadi meEbei and on that basis elect a chairman (if the group is somewhat 
immature, one of the neutral Senators should be appointed by the leader). The 
committee should then determine questions they will want to ask each witness, 
and the order the interest groups will present their testimony (again, it may 
be important for the leader to assign the order if the group is younger). It 
should be eiqjhasized that this does not prevent them from adding other questions 
as the testimony develops, but it merely provides a starting point. If two 
days are to be allotted for the preparation, individual menibers may want to re- 
search their positions for a day before meeting to establish a list of questions, 
b. Each interest group should prepare the basic points they want to present to 
the Subcommittee. Tell them that they each will be allowed 3-5 minutes to pre- 
sent their basic position prior to any questioning. If two days are to be 
allotted for preparation, plans should be made for them to have access to re- 
sources at least the first day to research arguments for their position. 
1-2 hours 

4. The Hearings: Set up the room in the format previously described for 
the hearings- The chairman should announce the order presentations will be made 
and call for the first interest group. The group will announce who they wish to 
be their witnesses. After the opening statement by the ^.^itness, the Subcommittee 
members may ask questions in any order by seeking recognition from the chairman. ^ 
It would be advisable to place time limits on eaqh interest group. Eight minutes 
if this is to be a one-day hearing, 15-20 minutes if two days are spent. 
1-2 hours 

-5^- The Vote: At the conclusion of the hearings, at least 10 minutes should 
be left in the session for the Subcommittee to confer and vote on acceptance, 
revision, or rejection of the proposed law. A final decision must be reached. 

6. Debriefing: A full period (one hour) should be devoted to the debrief- 
ing. Initial questions should deal with "feeling" levels if this pressure valve 
needs to be released. This can be done with the following questions: 
a. How did you feel about answering questions from hostile (or friendly) ques- 
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tioners? Kerc the questioners fair? 

How did you feel about attacks on your vicKs by other groups? Kere they fair 
in how they depicted your views? 
c. HoK did you feel about the final decision? 

This line of questions will raise substantive points that then should be followed 
up. Sone suggestions: 

a h'hat. J;ir.55 cf zr^-jscr.ti: r seised tc hcvc the grc:xtC3t effect on the decisior* - 
factual or esotional? 

b. Khich views were the nost difficult to support? 

c. Kho changed opinions during ^e hearings? Why? 

d. How 53any groups were satisfied with the result? Khy? 

The final phase of questions should look at results. Soise suggestions: 

a. Kho in the U.S. will benefit fron the decision (considsr jobs, ethnic groups, 
etc.)? How? 

b. 3<ho in the U.S. will be hurt by the decision? How? 

c. Given the discussion of the above two questions, did the Senators saake a 
realistic choice or an idealistic choice? Why? 

d. How will the other nations react? Khy? Direct discussion on this point even- 
tually around to those nations which send the largest nurbers of inmigrants 

to the U.S. 

Student Materials : » 
Senator A: Represents New ^Jexico. Is a second-generation American. 
Senator B: Represents California and considers fana owners to be his siost iiiipor- 
tant constituents. 

Senator C: Represents Oklahoma. Has little influence from immigration, posi- 

tii^ely or negatively, in his state. 
Senator D: Represents New Jersey. Caiupaign platfona included a strong plank on 

Zero Population Growth. 
Senator E: Represents Florida. Views immigrants from the perspective of the 

negative effect the heavy Cuban refugee influx had on his state's 

econoiny. 

Senator F: Represents New York. Feels the heavy impact of ethnic votes in his 
campaigns. Also, deplores the slum conditions which he feels are 
aggravated by unskilled immigration. 
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Title: Population Distribution— x\ Corsnunity Profile (Adapted by Richard 

Schweissing) 

Introduction : The evolution of our nation fron a mrai to an urban-doainated 
society within a short span of tine has raised many problejas. A secondaxy popu- 
lation shift from urban to suburban categories has added to the corspiexity of the 
scene. Attecpting to understand these shifts or at least the nature of present 
trends becoffics isportant to every individual because everyone is affected per- 
sonally through availability of jobs, housing, schools, and recreation. Hiis 
activity is designed to guide the group in an evaluation of the significant trends 
in their own cons3Uiut> and lead theia to sone conclusions about realistic expecta- 
tions for that conmunity in the future. These processes will serve as a basis 
for the individual to exaiDine his own role in the connaunity. 

The concepts of change and perception/iaisperception are both an integral 
part of this activity. In evaluating population trends in the coznnrunity, the 
group will discover the dynanics of change that are taking place. The data will 
also confina or alter the perceptions or aisperceptions held by the individual 
about his coisHsunity. 

This activity utilizes the completion of a coajuunity profile (attached) with 
Census Bureau information to provide a data base for drawing conclusions about 
the population shifts that are taking place in the consaunity- 

Lesson Objectives : 

After coinpleting this activity, each individual should be able to: 

1. Suggest some possible effects of changes in the distribution of a population 
on employment and social services. 

2. Collect, organize, and interpret data about population. 

3. Describe the population profile of the community. 

Mechanics : 

Teaching time: 2 hours 

?faterials: Community Profile Forms (attached) for each member of the group. 

Census of Population, 1970, General Population Qiaracteristics for 
Colorado. Census Data for Community Action . Census of Population, 
1970, General Social and Economic Characteristics for Colorado. De- 
pending on the size of the group, two or three copies of each of the 
above may be desirable. They are obtainable from the Department of 
Commerce field offices and often from local libraries, city or county 
offices, or the Chamber of Commerce. 

Activity : 

1. Divide the group into sub-groups of about five. If the group all comes 
from the same community, this may be a random division. If they represent dif- 

•ferent communities, each sub-group should be composed of members from the same 
community. 

2. Each group should complete the Community Profile forms, using the data 
in Census Bureau books and then develop preliminary answers to the following 
questions: 

a. Has the total population grown or declined? 

b. What particular age groups reflect the growth or decline most drastically? 

c. Are there obvious reasons why the growth or decline is reflected at that age? 
If so, what are they? Possible conclusions for this answer: 

(1) A rural area may see sharp declines in young adult ages, reflecting the 
migration from the community by young people to better opportunities. 

(2) Sharp increases may be the result of new industry (adult ages), a growing 
college (young adults), or an ideal location for families. 

d. Have there been significant changes in employment status? Does this reflect 

or 
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posxtiye or negative prospects for the future? Khat else do you know about 
the coanunity that would reinforce or contradict your conclusion? 

e- Has the char.a- in educational level (if any) been reflected in ^he faiaily 
ancoae leve. Khat night this say about the future of the coiMunitv? 

f . fcnat do you think the profile will be like in 1980? i»hy? If these' are not 
acceptable conclusions, what actions night be taken to change the trends? 
Here, groups nay want to consider the kinds of services the conaaunitv offers 
for recreation, education, etc. They nay also consider the economic' picture; 
for example, the need to attract business that would create new jobs, the 
need to create iobs, or the need to initiate better envixonnental controls 
to inprove the quality of life. The possibilities are endless, depending on 
how the groups view the coniaunity, , 

1 hour 

3. The final step is to ask the groups to share their findings. If all the 
groups cone fron the sane comaunity they will want to conpare their conclusions 
and then their recoianendations for action. If appropriate, the leader nay want to 
guide then into developing priorities for action and then develop an'action plan. 

If the groups represent different connunities , they will each have to share 
sone of the data they collected in order for the larger group to understand their 
conclusions. After a brief presentation fron each group, the groups should 
attenpt to draw conparisons between the different connunities represented- S-."^ 
sanple questions aight be: 

a. Khich connunities seen to have conmon trends? What are they? 

b. Did any groups project similar profiles for 1980? Did they arrive at then 
from different or coranon bases? 

c. Were action pl^s suggested that may also work to solve the problems anti- 
cipated in your community? How will they have to be altered to meet your 
specific needs? 

1 hour 

Future Resources and Suggestions : Community groups in particular may want to go 
on from here to implement an action plan which may have an impact on the future of 
the community. 
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Title; Korld Poptilation (Filn, 3 sinutcs, color) Available fron CTIR: 
Center for Teadiing International Relations 
Graduate School of Inteimational Studies 
University of Denver 
Denver, Colorado 80210 
(305) 753-3106 

Introduction: To understand the dynamics of population growth, it is helpful for 
the learner to develop a sense of the geoaetric patterns of this growth^ which 
can be achieved through i*orking -tvith mathematical equations showing how such 
results are achieved or by creating a visual picture of that growth in a time/ 
space relationship. World Population does the latter in a dramatic manner by 
demonstrating the growth of population on a world map from 0 A.D. to 2000 A.D. 
in about two minutes, to the background of a heartbeat. This provides a basis 
for examining where population is now as well as the impact of historic population 
controls. 

The focus of this fi^lm is on the concept of interdependence . As the group 
watches the grc^th of population, the> can see how the interdependence of various 
societies have influenced population growth, providing a springboard for a 
discussion of the interdependent factors of population as they bear upon the 
future- 

Lesson Objectives : 

After completing "this activity, each individual should be able to: 

1. Suggest several ways population has been controlled in the past. 

2. Suggest several wa>s these population controls were interdependent in nature. 

3. Suggest how some of these controls will continue to be operable (or will no 
longer work) in the future. 

4. Draw general conclusions about why population issues are more critical today 
than in the past. 

Mechanics : 

Teaching time^ 50 minutes 
Materials: Film-- World Population 

Activity : 

1. Introduce the film briefly, explaining only that the film gives an over- 
view of population growth in the world. This film may be shown as many as three 
times during the session. The impact of the first showing is usually sufficient 
to start the discussion. It is more effective to begin the discussion at this 
point with the "gut" reactions of the audience. The historic points are better 
left until the groap has a chance to register their reactions to the film. 

Show the film. 5 minutes^ 

2. The initial discussion should begin at the'^^'feeling" level, using such 
questions as: 

a. Vlhat did you feel as the white dots swept the globe? 

b. How would you describe the last 50 years of the film? 

c. Does this film provoke any action on your part. 

Man> feelings will not emerge immediately and the leader should not expect 
the reaction;^ to be overwhelming. However, a half-dozen sharp comments or feelings 
will set the tone for the rest of the discussion. 
5 minutes 

3. Once the tone has been set, the group should move on to more substantive 
questions to get at why the film took the turn it did. This may be easier to do 
by starting froz thz r.::gatiVi> side, examining events which controlleil population 
in the past. Suggested questions: * 




a. Diii an>,one see any draaatic reduction in dots during the filD? Khen and Khere? 

(Central Arserica about the time of the Spanish conquests; Western Europe 

during the time of the Black Plague; Kestem Africa with the decline of the 

Nigerian einpixe; periods of najor Kars) 
b- Khat caused each of these declines? (disease, war, famine, possibly jaigration 

patterns will show a slow down or stationan- pattern in an otherwise growing 

area) 

c. hnat were major growth patterns and why? (historically, central river 
valleys; urban centers beginning with industrialization; migration during 
colonial eras, especially in the Americas) 

At this point, the leader may suggest the film be shown again to point out 
and clarify some of these events to those who missed them the first time. At the 
sane tine, ask the group to concentrate on why the rate of growth seems to in- 
crease. Shw the film, 
20 minutes 

4. TTiis final phase of discussion should focus on geometric growth patterns. 
Suggested discussion starters: 

a. Does the overall growth tempo steadily increase, or does it go by spurts and 
stops? , 

b. Do some of the factors previously identified as causes for declining gVowth 
have less impact today? (disease particularly) 

c. Does control of diseases have a double impact on population growth? This is 
an important question for the discussion and time should be spent either 
drawing out the answers or explaining the dual impact. (First, devastating 
plagues are almost non-existent today. Second, medicine has greatly re- 
duced infant and childhood fatalities and this results in greater percentages 
of the population reaching childbearing ages --hence greater growth, even if 
family sizes remain stable or decrease.) 

15 minutes 

5, Conclusion on the discussion should be formulated by the leader and in- 
clude: 

a. Population problems have alwa>s been interdependent in narure, i.e. witness 
the spread of disease and the use of colonization or other migration pat- 
terns to reduce population pressures along with the resulting impact on new 
areas . 

b. Population used to be controlled largely through war, famine, and disease. 

c. Population in just sheer numbers will inevitably grow faster and faster be- 
cause of the increasing numbers bearing children— it's a spiraling circle. 

5 minutes 

Future Resources and Suggestions : TVo activities that will be especially useful 
following this one are an activity to teach the group how to calculate growth 
patterns and activities using the world population data sheet. 
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Title : Population Stabilisation (Adapted by Ridiard Schweissing) 

Introduction: Many authorities agree. that significant steps rnist be taken in 
the next few years to stabilize population before the growth factors becone 
uncontrollable and nassive famine takes place. Some suggest it is already too 
late, and are therefore willing to advocate extrene measures. Means available 
to lanit population growth generally fall into three categories:, those which 
can be freely chosen by individual families, those icjposed by the mores of 
society, and those legislated by government. The latter, although most re dily 
implemented on a mass basis, may result in the greatest loss of 
individual freedoms. 

Power and Authority becomes the central concept in this activity. Members 
of the group will be asked to examine alternative means of stabilizing the 
population and this will lead both to questions of who does have the power to 
nake these decisions and who should have that power. 

Briefly, the individuals are given a range of twenty-four proposals for 
stabilizing the population which are listed in random order. They are asked 
to rank order the five most acceptable and the five most objectionable pro- 
posals. The ensuing discussion is designed to weigh personal preferences, 
rights, and potential effectiveness of the suggested policies, leading to some 
conclusions about which are the most viable choices. 

Lesson Objectives : I 

After completing this activity, each individual should be able to: 

1- Discuss population stabilization proposals within the context of their im- 
pact on personal freedoms* 

2. Distinguish between proposals which do not affect freedoms, which exchange 
individual for social freedoms, or which restrict freedoms. 

3- Suggest several^opulation stabilization proposals and comment On their 
relative potential to be effective. 

Mechanics : 

Teaching time: 50 minutes 

Materials: Individual copies of "Population Stabilization Proposals" and 
"Summary of Population Control Steps." 

Activity : 

1. Pass out the student handout sheet entitled "Stabilization Proposals" 
and ask the group to rank according to directions the five proposals that are 
most acceptable and the five that are least acceptable. 

10 minutes. 

2. Go through the list and identify the items that most commonly appeared 
on one list or the other. If an item appears on both lists, set it aside. 
These items will be dealt with first. 

5 minutes 

3. Items that appeared on both lists (if applicable): Ask individuals to 
explain why the item appeared on their list. The range of answers for these 
items will be the same as for items the group generally agrees on, covering' such 
consideration? as effect oh freedom,, effectiveness, practicality, or conformity 
with current social values. Differences in response to a particular item will 
most likely arise out of the differences in values which individuals placed on 
these factors; i.e., the proposal may be extremely effective, but destroys 
human freedom. Once a difference is identified, the entire group should be 
encouraged to submit their own views, of the choices and discuss which value is 
most important. 

4. Reasons for selecting items that commonly appeared on the acceptable and 
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and objectionable lists should next be drawn out. Again ask individuals to state 
their reasons. The wording may be different, but the leader should attenpt to 
narrow the responses to general categories such as the choices suggested in item 
3. Froflj this discussion consensus of the group aay cause certain values to ecerge 
over others- If this happens, ask why these values are aore isiportant. If it 
does not happen, ask the group to backtrack and see if it can. identify which 
values should be most in^brtant and if the specific proposals selected are con- _ 
sistent with the values choices they have made. 

It is iiapprtant that no one attempts to force their own values on another 
member of the group. Such tactics are not productive and seldom result in a 
real change of views. Emphasis should be placed on rationally discussing 
views and listening to and respecting differing views. 
20 minutes 

5. Pass out the student handout entitled "Summary of Population Control 
Steps." Ask the group to measure their most commonly accepted responses against 
the criteria of this sheet. Do the responses continue to be acceptable given this 
approach toward looking at them? Mhy or why not? 

6. The discussion should be concluded by someone (not necessarily the 
leader or anyone preplanned) summarizing what they view as the overall conclusions 
arrived at by the group. 

15 minutes 



Both handouts taken from a list compiled by jiarticipaiits at NSF Summer Institute 
on Population held at Cincinnati, Ohio, Summer 1973. 



POPULATION STABILIZATION PROPOSALS 
You pick up the mormV.g newspaper to discover that tfie PresJden* of the U,S- has rade a 
mporiart speech endorsing population stabilization as a aational goal and has just * 
signed an iiiportant population bill into law. Read the following carefully and decide 
how ready you are to accept ii as the bill the president signed. Place a 5^ in front of 
the law you are snost willing^ to accept, a ^ in front of the law you are next most 
vfiilicg to accept, and continue *jntil you reach zero. Then select the law yoa find 
ii50St objectionable and pl<ice a 5 in front of that law. Hark the second njost ob- 
jectionable ^jth a ^ and continue as before until vou reach zero. 

1. Katernal t^jre centers will be established to give btrth control information to 
all wonen ^nd to distribute free contraceptives on request. 

2. JHaternal case centers will be established in poverty areas of Appalachia and 
ghetto afe^s to give birth control Info and distribute free contraceptives. 

3. Abortions are legalized in all states. Wonsen need only certification by their 
physicians that they will suffer no i 1 1 effects from the abortion. 

The go/ern-^ent s^i 11 place a sterility solution into the w^ter supply of all 
A^'^icans. Couoles riay apply for an antidote to allow conception, but the 
request will be defied after the birth of the second child. 
5- The government -will issue licenses for birth. Each couple ivill be given tivo 
Such licences, which ^nay be bought and sold or passed around anx>ng families- 
Unlicensed births will be subject to a fine of 51,000. 

6. All girls reaching puberty will be sterilized by an injection. Upon marriage 
3 second Injection will allo'w them to have children* 

7. Corp^jlsorv sterilization will be required of ail males after the birth of a ' 
s:»cond t.hi Id. 

3. Population education will be a required part of the c**"^Iculum for all primary 

and secondary students. 
9. National TV stations ^^II 1 be required to provide 10 hours of prime time annually 

'or the showing of films^^'gi^g reduction of family size* 

10. >toney In the anx>unt of S500 or a free color TV set will be given to any male 
v/ho volunteers to be sterilized. 

11. Any couple ^^ho has not given birth to a baby during the year may declare an extra 
deduction on their income tax. 

12. Governnent regulations w/!l be changed to allow any couple to deduct up to 
tv/o dependent children, 

13- Ail illegitimate pregnancies must be aborted by lavi. Failure to co/:iply will 

result in a fine not to exceed S2,000. 
1^. All heatth programs must provide maternity benefits for the first tv;o children^. 

Any benefits for additional children are prohibited by lav/* 
15- An addition of $250 will be made to the federal income tax owed for any child 

beyond tv/o. 

l6. Go.ernnent scholarships villi be granted for the college education of two 

children. Any other children must be educated at the family's cost. 
17- Each family will be granted a total of 8 years of free higher education to be 

allotted 3?nong the children as the parents decide, 
l8. The Social Security lav^s have been changed to allow the parents of smaller families 

to retire at earlier ages and get higher retirement benefits. 
19- TjA laws *rrfi n be changed to favor unmarried people and couples v/ith fev/ children. 
20. The go^^ernment will require two. years of mandatory service in industry or 

organizations like VISTA or the Peace Corps from all females from 17-25- 
2K The government has funded Zero Population Grov/th activities. The first year 

the organization wi 1 1 receive ^ million dollars. 
22. The government has set aside $^i0,000,000 to sponsor research projects to 

develop a 100.< effect ive co^itraceptive. 
23- federal housinj is to be made available at a very lov/ rate to couples having no 

more than tv/o children. 

2^* The legal age for marriage is set at 21. Couples wishing to marry earlier must 
pay a penality to secure a license. Those marrying later v/i 1 1 benefit. 



SO>£ttRy OF POPilLATIOX CONTHOL STEPS 



Alternative i)no: Population Control Steps which enlarge the £reedo23 
of both individuals and society. 

!. Intensive Educational Prograras 

2- Additional fanily style altematiycs 

3- Uni\'ersal a\'ai lability of effective contracepti\^es 

4. Equality for vonen 

5. Uni'/ersal Old Age Security 

6. Ability to choose the sex of unborn children 

Universal availability of abortion on request 

Altemati\"e Tko: Population Control Steps which Exchange individual for 
social freedoas, but which jnay reduce the population 
growth rate- 

!. Encouraging Non-Famlial Roles 

2. Postponenent of Marriage 

3. Incentive Programs 

Altemative Three: Population Control Steps which highly restrict freedon 

1. Incenti\'es powerful enough to be coercive 

2, Marketable licenses to have children 

5. Mandatory, tcinporary, or permanent sterilization 

4. Mass fertility control agents 
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Title r Factors Infltiencing Population Growth (Adapted Erom Inter - 
com #78 ijy Richard Schweissing) 

Introduction s Adults the world over — xXch or poor, educated or 
illiterate, urban or rural — ^know where babies con:e from, and they 
know scteething about the personal consequences of having jnore 
children even if they have not considered the global implications 
in terms of population growth- In spite of massive family planning 
programs in some countries with rapid population growth, the 
change to smaller families is very slow or non-existent- For ex- 
ample , India began a massive family plaiuiing program over twenty 
years ago. The effort was expanded in 1965. India's birth rate, 
nevertheless, has shown only a very nominal decrease. Population 
experts, then, must begin to look for other reasons why high birth 
rates persist . This activity is designed to expose several factors 
which influence birth rates and possibly offer alternative plans 
which will encourage reduced family sizes 

In t er dependence and percept ion/misoercept ion are two concepts 
developed in this exercise. By looking at the need or desire for 
children from another cultural perspective it may be possible to 
explain v/hy high birth rates persist in some countries* Also 
more effective solutions to population grov/th may be developed. 
Tf misper cept ions of other's views persist, such solutions will not 
be possible. The group will also see the interdependent relationship 
between a whole gamut of factors which help determine birth rates. 

This activity is data oriented and requires participants to 
draw conclusions about birthrates from data presented in a simple 
chart which considers such factors as religion, health/ education, 
income and government programs. 

The leader would find it useful to read some basic literattire 
on attitudes of peasants in underdeveloped countries toward large 
families as a background to leading the discussion. 

Lesson Obiectives r 

After completing this exercise each individual will be able 

to; 

1. Read and understand a simple data chart about population. 

2. List and explain why some factors used in the chart influence 
growth rates. 

3. Suggest some policies governments might adopt that would 
indirectly encourage reduced population growth. 

4. Suggest social changes within a country which could lead to 
reduced population growth. 

Mechanics s 

Teaching Time: One hour 

Materials! Copies of the Growth Rate Chart (attached) for each 
individual. 
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Activity ^ 

1- List the six factors that influence population growth on 
the charts on a chalkboard and ask the group to suggest what effect 
each ni^ht have on a family's decisxon about the nujaber of children 
to have. After discussing various considerations a family might 
raise due to each of these factors # ask the group to rank order the 
list according to which factors they think have the greatest in-, 
fluence. 20 minutes 

2- Pass out the Growth Kate Charts and ask the group to 
determine which factors seem to be most closely correlated with 
growth rates- Which seem to have little or no correlation? 

If these conclusions do not match the previous ordering, ask them 
to reconsider why those factors with the closest correlation are 
important- Some guiding questions from the leader will be helpful 
here- 15 minutes 

3- Now ask the group to brainstorm what might be done to 
reduce population growth in the high growth countries. Best sugges- 
tions should include old age programs, better medical care, educa- 
tion, etc. After these suggestions have been made, ask them to 
discuss which are most likely to be achieved, and why- 15 minutes 

4. The discussion could conclude v/ith some suggestions of licw 
either affluent nations such as the U.S. or international organiza- 
tions such as the UN can help change population patterns* 10 minutes 
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Title: Crowding fby Cccrge Otero J 

intrpi}2ct ..j:p.i *ru0-*^in^ zi} cause and/or accentuate laany psychological and social 
probicns. Cri/>»uin^ 15 considered to be a negative effect of rapid population 
growth. In this activity, students identify and cut out pictures or draw situ- 
ations that denonstrate the concent u€ croKding and/or its effects. Then students 
discuss to Khat degree the effects of croKding which they portray are due to 
population growth and tu nliat degree the effects are due to social organisation, 
planninsi, etc. 

L esson C^jectii-es: 

1- Students identxf> a picture or make a drawing that reflects their ideas about 
crowding and its effects. 

2- Students infer the causes i^f csmding using the pictures and drawings they 
havi* ci3liected. 

^?chanic>: 

Teachinii t»ne: One class period, plus tisse out of class to collect pictures or 
coru?iete drawings. 

^latcrials. If iou pro\ide ^^aiines and newspapers for students to use, have 
then ready with scissors and construction paper. 

***Note^ tu teachers — Refer to thtr teacher insert on the effects of crowding which 
is i ncluded with this activity before actually beginning the activity proce- 
dure. — — 

Activity: 

1. Have students collect or draw pictures showing crowding and/or its effects. 
This picture can portray any area of the world. The laore time that students are 
given to fmd or draw a. picture, the better the pictures should be. This nay nean 
that the teacncr could allow up to 3 or 4 days to collect or draw the pictures. 

2. Have the pictures mounted on a background of some kind. Construction 
^^aper should >erve adequately for this purpose. hTien this is con5)leted, ask the 
students to do any or all of the following activities: 

Haic each ^^tudcnt meet with at least one other student on the basis of some 
sinilarit> in their pictures. Tliey can form groups larger than 2, but each 
student h,u>t he in a group. List the categories students found as pairs or 
groups on the hoard. See if the group can do the task again without using any 
of the categoric^ listed. Tiiey probably can. List these new categories, and 
use then with the questions in Step 5. 

Have each student write a paragraph stating how his or her picture shows 
crowding and/or its effects. 

Have students exchange pictures while keeping their paragraphs. Ask them to 
write a |Mragraph describing how the picture they have received in the exchange 
demonstrates crowding and/or its effects, without talking to the person who 
originall> selected or drew the picture. The student may feel the picture does not 
demonstrate the iJea of crowding, and should state so in the paragraph if that is 
the case, 

Scxt, haic -tudcnt> vvurk in pairs, comparing what they wrote about the pictures 
they received with the persons who first selected them. Did they see similar 
things in the pictures? If so, what were the visual clues? If the other person 
didn't sec an example of crowding and it^- effects, why did the original selector of 
the picture find such an example of crowding? Maybe one of the two students will 
change their mind. 

ILive students write a story about the feelings or activities of a person 
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jn tht- situarien and sottinj: portrayed in the picture. Tljis could be done Kith 
tnvsr osm .->r sc-recnt- rise's picture- 

5- r':>c:iss the<c 4aeisti».»ni; »-jtii the ciass^: 
^- Much tiie effects of crowjing that have been listed or discussed are due 
ta population s^ovth itself? 

b. h>ich of the effects of eroding that have been listed or discussed are due 
priE:^rily to social or ecoieaic or political factors such as laws, jobs 
ayaijaD*'-, prejudices, ©ppartunlties, etc.? 

c. ftfiich of zhc -ffect?! of crDuding will becoEje Korse if the population 

continue. tD ^rcj* r3pidl>? (Ail of tlitm) 

d. «iich c? ciie probiers assjciated vith crowding can and should be solved? 
l3hQ vnc ana write c^r c propose soec solutions. 
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Tkv nf feet > of Cri.n*4iing (Teacher Xc^tcr^j 



Tiv c r.^^Iu :rn> fc^* irui*ii fr^^is rhysiolog}* are clear enough. Larjie «ee- 
z:trnts of -^he hursan :.o^ilati€»n r^ay be suffering froia the "stress response" 
^yndrcfZH: vithcut neccs>ari!y Hlng aware of high levels of psychological stress 
at any *ne Inis ha^ mny ramifications ichich are in need of research- 

One practical notion is that physiological neasure?^ (sucii as corticosteroids in 
ijrinei be utilized to JetensLne average stress levels in different kinds of 
housing arrangerjcnts- 

So:::!' ccnclu^^ions thst can be drawn fros animal studies tnus far are; 
A$ ''Crowding" is in large part a social phenomenon in that che saxae physical 

srace say or nay n%n be crowded, depending on how it is utilized for social 

intvractiii?ns. 

i5l Tlae csWcts of m-ercrouJing can be vary different, as different as are the 
individutis in the iH^itl^tUm. But generally individuals vith high social 
rank Siil! !*e le?:s affected than loKcr ranked inaividuais. Tliis is true for 
behavioral, '^pathological reproductive, and stress responses. Further, 
different r^des of behavioral adaptation nay occur. Souse individuals nay 
re'^pond with extreme a*:gre5siveness and h>'peractivity, -^hile others nay engage 
in sleepwalking. 

CI Effects of overcrowding are nore profound for individuals who are bom into 

an oiercrowJed population than for those who were raised in "better times'* 

and i!:ereiy had to deal with ox'ercrowding as adults- 
M Populati jn ijrowth is not automatically regulated by overcrowding, but instead 

result i fror* a number of behavioral and ^ihysiological changes that acconjjanv 

overcrowding;. 
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Title: Figure It Out! {by George Otert^l 

Intro juction : tenography i< a field in sccial studios thiit requires mthessatical 
Knowledge. Tr.c inforaation that j^tiidents read about concerning population 
growth, biTth rate^, future papulation size, etc. do not appear like ssagic. These 
figures nu^t be calculated. In this exercise students calculate jinportant popula- 
tion factors after they are given census data. Basically, this exercise dejaon- 
St rates to istudents the Kind of i^orh a desjographer dues, in addition to improving 
students' skills in using and applying riathcsaatlcai fomulas. 

Lesson Gbjcctives: 

U To present the oath proce<ses used In calculating population data. 

2. To better taiderstand the work done and the skills needed by a demographer 

5- Ti^ increase student knovlcdge of what population figures stand for. 

!!eci iaiUi's : 

Teaching tinic; 1 class period 

•laterials- IhipUcate the two student handouts for the class so that each student 
has a copy. 

.Activity : 

1- Hand out the worksheets to the students. Tt-11 them they will be working 
as a denographer works *.;hen dealing with population data. 

3. You night have pairs of students work on the exercise jn order to increase 
the potential for success. 

3- 'k) over the answers to the worksheet with the class, explaining how the 
answers an calculated. 
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BcloK are a niidber iiuc^tivns you arc to snswer for tiic country of S.O.C. 

X^uT liata baso, as ci^llccted by tlie recent census, is us follincs: 

Total r3rul3t:cn 3mi,POO,P0O 
Sirth.^ r';;r 1 yvar 12^000,000 
iH^htns for i /ear 6,000,000 
teigration for 1 year 2,000,000 
Haigration for i year 1,000,000 

IVhat is th*? country's j>irtli rate? 

Wiat is the country's death rate? 



IVhat i< the rate of natural increase expressed as a percentage? 



ifliat the country's *^rowtli rate? 



/ Wiat Kill the total population be if this growth rate continues for two years? 



If births were to increase by S0% next year, what would the birth rate be? 
growth rate? 



Cxven the figure-^ above, what ^ould the net jnigration have to be if the population 
was to stay at exactly 500,000,000? 



Iftat would the birth rate have to be if the population where to stay ot 500,000,000? 



Below ire data for specific countries- For each country compute the rates asked 



ior 



Tlie^Philippines: —57 million inhabitants (57,000,000) 

—crude birth rate of 48 per 1,000 people 
—crude death rate of 12 per 1,000 people 

The rate of natural increase is 



^^^ypi' million inhabitants (11,000,000) 

—crude birth rate of 51 per 1^000 people 
—crude death rate of 18 per 1,000 people 

The growth rate (migration not significant) is 



Suggest ways in which these countries could keep their population size at the same 
level, 
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Title: Spaceship Earth—a Model (by Hcorgc Otero) 

Introduction: *5odel5 can be useful in helping us to understand real processes. 
Often the s>stea we want to understand is so large or coniple^ th:ir it would he 
difficult to understand^ let alone nake predictions, without the use of a laodel. 
In this activity students actually see how a riodel works. They see that it 
helps to represent real processes, and that it can be useful in understanding 
a process such as population growth. 

Lesson Objectives : 

1, Students will work with a model in order to understand how it can be useful. 

2. Students will conpare two models of population growth to determine the 
weaknesses and strengths of each isodel- 

5. Students will answer questions to demonstrate that they understand a model. 
4. Students will make predictions about population growth using the models - 

>Sechanics : 

Teaching tine: TVo class periods 
Materials: Lab ^todel Materials 

tforld Population .^lodel 

Acti vity: 

You may use both models, or either one. These models are simple, but they may be 
difficult for students to understand. You will have to be patient in presenting 
them. It is suggested that you present the Korld Population hk)del in a lecture 
and in readings. 

1. Present the models. (Instructions for setting up the Spaceship Earth 
•Jodel follow.) 

2. Compare the two models. 

a. Which model does the best job of representing reality? Of showing how popu- 
lation grows?, 

b. How are the models different? 

c. What does the World Population Nk)del include that the Spaceship Earth ^fodel 
doesn't? 

Evaluation: 

Now fill in the answer sheet, using the Spaceship Earth Model. You might also 
use the other model to answer the questions. .^Jention which model (s) you used 
to answer the question. 

Sources - World Population Model from The Limits to Growth by Donella H. Meadows, 
Dennis L. Meadows, Jorgen Randers, and William W. Behrens III and from 
Spaceship Earth Demonstration, adapted from Margaret Palczynski, a 
participant at the 1972 NSF Population Institute in Cincinnati, Ohio. 



"Spaceship Earth" 
A Lab Dfinonstration Set-up or JSodel 



J'iaterials needed: 
ring stand 

r-etal ring (size depends on size of glass) 
clacips (optional) 

2 burettes with stopcocks (as short as possible, or a broken end) 

1 round glass vith top and botton openings 

2 one-holed rubber stoppers (needed only if burettes do not fit tightly) 
colored liquid (in beaker for easy pouring) 

collection beaker ("graveyard") 

CThere is a diagram of the set-up on the following page, which can be used in place 
of the physical demonstration if you can't obtain materials.) 

Liai tat ions of the Model: 

1, The JiJodel does not take into account migration factors, but migration factors 

have little effect worldwide, 
1. Tne model does not illustrate population distribution or density; it assumes 

more of an "eveness" of both distribution and density. 

Note: Make the birth beaker as large as possible to represent the tremendous 
potential for population growth. 

Procedure: 

Adjust burettes to show the following relations as stated in question form: 

1. 'Ahat happens if both births and deaths occur at the same rate? 

2. Ifhat happens if births occur much faster than deaths? 
5- Vfliat happens i f deaths occur much faster than births? 

4. How could the model be adapted to actually show what would happen eventually 
if births exceed deaths? 
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Tositive feedback is sinilar to any action which produces in action which in turn 
increases the initial action. An example of positive feedback would be when a 
boot attached to a person's back end will kick the person every time he or she 
moves. Most of the time, positive feedback situations are uncontrollable or 
runaway situations. Once the process gets started, it is impossible to stop un- 
less a new factor is introduced. In our example above, this would be accomplished 
by placing a brick wall in front of the person with the attached boot which is set 
to kick hard whenever the person moves. Tlie birth rate^ or number of births in a 
year per 1,000 persons, is part of a positive feedback system. If the birth rate 
is 40 per 1,000 persons, and the population has 1,000 people, 40 new babies will 
be added that year, making the total population 1,040. Next year, since there are 
now 1,040 people, more than 40 new babies will be added, making the population 
total that much higher. Both the population size and birth rate reinforce each 
other, and population can continue to grow indefinitely. 

In this model, deaths do not operate in the same way as births do. Deaths pro- 
vide negative feedback to world population. A negative feedback system is one 
where the activity caused by the initial action tends to control, regulate, or 
stop the initial action. >Jost systems we know are of this kind. A thermostat 
works thi5 way, Tne speedometer in /our car works this way. As you step harder 
on the pedal the meter rises. Tliis tells you you -are either speeding or going 
faster than you were. If you did not want to go faster you will withdraw your 
foot a little from the pedal. If you lift your foot too much, you go too slow, 
and you apply more pressure to the pedal. Negative fctjdback systems, therefore, 
are controlled or regulated systems which keep things in balance with the goal 
(desired speed or temperature). T})e death rate or number of persons dying in 
one year per 1,000 persons, has negative feedback on world population. If the 
death rate is 20 per 1,000 and the population is 1,000, that year 20 people will 
die and the population will be 980. Since the population is smaller now than 
it was previously, fewer people will die next year if the death rate remains 
the same (constant), 

Ivor Id population is affected by both a positive feedback system (births) and a 
negative feedback system (deaths). Use this model and information to answer the 



questions on the following^ page. 
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SPACESHIP EARTH 



When you were litcie, and someone asked you hov big the v;crld was, 
you may have stretched your arms to form a circle and try to encompass 
Its 3ize« You had no concept of size and your relationship to it. 
As we get older / this concept of the earth's size is still \-ery difficult 
to viSualjLze, and yet we kna// that it is bigger than we can put our 
arms around. Because of tnis difficulty, we sometimes employ models 
which help us to -understand something too big for us to see. 

In this model, the glass ball represents the earth and the liquid 
level the population size. If you open the top stopcock^ what 
happens to the population level? 



What causes population levels to increase? 



If you open the bottom stopcock, what happens to the population level?. 



What causes population levels to decrease? 



Thus we now see that the top liauid = 3IRTHS and the bottom liquid 
» DEATHS. Look at some relationships between bi^th rates and death 
rates, and make the model illustrate it for you. 



if BIRTH RATE Is : 


and DEATH RATE is : 


POP. SIZE 


HIGH 


HIGH 




LOW 


LOW 




LOW 


HIGH 




HIGH 


LOW 





Are there any limits to the "high" birth rate? 
To the "low" birth rate? 
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Does the glass ball ever become filled to capacity? 



When? 



Wnat can you do to make more room? 



If the earth gets too crowded, what can you do to make more room? 



The glass ball has glass sides which limit its size* Does the earth 
have any limits like this? 



Since the moon landing when men were able to stand outside the 
earth and view the earth as a whole / the phrase "spaceship earth" has 
been coined to describe a special characteristic of the earth* 
What does this phrase mean? 



Any other related ideas or thoughts? 



CONCEPT SUI-iMARY: 
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Title r «hat Do We Do? — A Modest Proposal (by Don i. Thornton) 

Introduction s The earth seemingly cannot produce enough food to 
feed its hungry- A drastic shortage of food in relation to the 
population consequently has resulted in luany parts of the world. 
This situation is claimed as a demonstration of the existence of 
a population problem. All but the most obstinately close-minded 
concede a problem exists ^ iut no one seems to agree on a solution* 
The solution obviously will follov/ one of two approaches: nature 
"taking its course*' or human attempts at Intervention. One man 
in particular^ Dr. William C. Paddock, a respected agricultural 
consultant and author ^ disbelieves that technology and science 
will provide any answers. He says the only solution — though 
cruel — is simply to let people starve to death in societies that 
fail to cut their birth rates. To support his belief Paddock 
states that in 1976 ^ world food consumption is estimated at 950 
million metric tons- World ^ood production, however, is estimated 
at 938 million metric tons — ^12 million metric tons below estimated^ 
consumption. Also, last year aggregate production outside the U.S. 
dropped 21 million metric tons, despite relatively good weather. 
Over-all, world food reserves are estimated to drop from 100 mil- 
lion metric tons this year to 90 million at the start of 1977. 
The future is dark for the starving masses; they will probably 
never receive enough food. So why not let them starve? Critics 
protest the injustice of starving people to death when Americans 
overeat and waste food daily- Paddock replys that justification is 
irrelevant. "If everyone in the world had the same amount to eat, 
we'd all be nungry, if not starving-"! 

Malthus suggested that following a natural course, a population 
which grows too big for the amount of available necessities of 
survival (in this case, food) will ultimately decrease itself 
naturally (in this case, starvation) until a sort of equilibriiim 
level with the resources is reached once again. Is starvation 
really the solution to the world population problem? This acti- 
vity is designed to elicit r 7tions to Paddock's proposal and to 
prod participants to suggest ^xternatives to starvation as a 
solution - 

Objectives r 

1. Participants will crititrally consider the spectre of 
mass starvation as a solution to overpopulation, becoming 
itiore aware of the practical, personal, and value-oriented 
aspects of such a proposal. 

2. Participants try to develop alternatives to starvation as 
a solution* 
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Timer i class period^ and possibly seme tiise outside o£ class 
Actrivitv r 

1* On an overhead projector or a chalkboard^ copy the 
figures gxven in the introduction as support to Paddock's proposal* 
Head and explain to the class his solution of the population 
problem. 

2- In general discussion^ get responses froa tbe partici- 
pants to the proposal. Can the participants offer any support for 
their opinions besides "gut reaction?" Try to help the partici- 
pants realize the value or Ideological implications of their 
responses. How- would the responses differ if they were part of 
the starving masses to be eliminated? Have the participants 
critically analyze Paddock's proposal Is sta^rvation really the 
only alternative remaining? He xules out science, but what about 
reforms such as unitary world agricultural control cind allocation, 
world government, a global economic alliance, or other such inter- 
national transformations coupled with all the advances of science 
and technology? Hov do the participants' feelings toward these 
alternatives compare with their feelings toward Paddock's proposal? 
Finally, have the participants suggest solutions as alternatives to 
Paddock's solution. 

Further Suggestions c 

1. Have the class read "A ^dest Proposal" by Jonathan Swift 
and compare aspects of his solution to Paddock's solution. 

2- To determine reactions in the community to Paddock's 
proposal, have participants draw up a petition favoring his view 
and canvas neighborhoods or street corners trying to obtain sig- 
natures in support of starving the excess people in other countries* 

3- If participants strongly agree with Paddock, let them send 
a telegram to the Congressional representative advocating such a 
policy and requesting a serious reply* 

4. If participants believe other solutions exist besides 
Paddock's solution, either technological, economic, political, 
etc., have them research the alternative seeming most workable 
to them and report their findings to the class 



^The Denver Post . Sunday, January 11, 1976/ p. 19* 
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Title: Birth and Death Adapted from ^^assalias 

Introduction. Heading a ^raph is an icniDrtant social studies skill. Interpreting 
a graph is also an isportant skill- Ihis activity focuses on these two skills, 
using the inquiry approach to learning. Ihe inquiry approach provides the 
asotivation to interpret the charts. In this exercise students ^ill atte25>t^to 
identify the countries on the charts, utilizing the birth and death rates for 
each. 

Lesson Objectives: 

1. To ir^roi'e the students' ability to read and inteipret graphs and charts. 

2. To siake hypotheses and establish criteria for testing tiie hypotheses. 

I ^echanics: 

teaching tioe: I or 2 class periods. 

Jiaterials. Duplicate copies of the student handout entitled "Birth and Death 
Rates." 

Activity: 

1. Hand out charts. Ask students to explain what kind of inforsaation is 
included on the charts. Inquire further of students aethods of reading the chart , 

2. Have students note siailarities and differences between the charts. For 
exaaple. Country 3 is somewhat like Country' 4 in the pattern of birth and death 
rates. 

5. Ask students to decide which coimtiy is which- They laay have to start 
by indicating general areas of the world. 

Khat clues can you obtain from the charts? (i-e., historical, developasental, 
coinparativc, etc.) 

4. As students atteript to identify the countries, ask theza they can 
verify their hypotheses. For cxaiiiple, if country 4 is Egypt, wh<xt data would 
be needed as verification? 

5. Let students spend one or two days gathering inforiaation. 

6- After a few days have elapsed, initiate another discussion. Have students 
cone to any definite conclusions? Have any dianged their opinions? Have soae lost 
interest? Are there disagreenx»nts as to the facts or hypotheses? 
NOTE: You jnay decide to inform students of the correct answers, but is recoiamended 
that they pursue the lesson until they feel relatively confortable with their 
own hv'potheses before doing so. At tiroes the instructor may decide not to give 
the ans.;crs at all. 

Correct answers 

Countr>' #1 is Japan 

Country #2 is Egypt 

Country #3 is the United Kingdom 

Country M4 is the United States 
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Title: KorlJ Population Data Sheet (i»y 13 participants at the University of Denver 

High School Gonfcrcnce on Food and Population-) 
Introduction: Khat data rcans depends largei> on the questions posed concerning 
that data. In the following exercise, the sassie data chart can be analyzed and 
exa:3ined in 54 different xays. 

Objectives: 

1. To faraili arize students Kith data on population ^^ronth and econoraic develop- 
ssent. 

2. To encourage participants to utilize the data by laeans of listing and coinparing 
data. 

5. To encourage participants to recognize the ciany uses of data in exanining popu- 
lation issues. 

!4echanics: 

Teaching tioe: One class period. Thi.s tinie factor will vary, depending on the 

nurber of activities planned. 
>3aterials: You will need copies of the Korld Population Data Sheet. You can 

duplicate the 1975 data included with this activity, or order large wall-size 
copies of the Data Sheet, at ISe each, froia the Population Reference Bureau, Inc., 
P. 0; Box 55012, Washington, !>. C. 20015. Request the current copy or copies of 
the Korld Population Data Sheet. These larger diarts will have more iinpact with 
students, and it snay be necessary to provide only one chart for each five or six 
participants. You will also need to duplicate the "ideas" handout if the parti- 
cipants will indicate their own choices as to activities to be conipleted. 

Activitv: 

1. Hand out the chart- Ask participants tq locate the largest five coitntries' 
in the world. ITxpiain how to read the chart, and what the categories represent. 
This infornation is provided in the general notes on die diart. 

2. Either identify sojse of the 54 activities and assign thexn to the partici- 
pants, cr allow then to indicate their own choices or preferences. 

5. Discuss the results of each group's work, utilizing any one of the follow- 
ing forinats: \ 

1. Have people report what information was learned, conpleting the statement: "I 
learned that 

2. Ask participants to decide which of the activities provided them with the isost 
new inforination- Share ideas with the entire group. 

5. Have participants explain how data in itself is insufficient in grasping the 
entire picture of an issue. Wiicli activity perforjued indicated this considera- 
tion the most vividly? Miy? 



IDEAS FOR USE OF KOHU)- POPHLATiav DATA SHEET 



1. Hang It ap and let students tell you uhzt to do with it. 

2. Shade in world i?ap according to birth and death rates, or any other data 
on the chart. 

3- Given x aisount of dollars have students decide whidi country to aid and 
give reasons vhr ba5;ed on data sheet. 

4. Why are there no "statistics in certain columns? 

5. List 10 countries that have the highest and the 10 countries with the 
lovest growth rates. Jn groups investigate cultural factors affecting 
thi5 growth rate. 

6. Middle East - What does the informtion tell you about the present situation? 

7. Relate figures to environnjental factors, colonial background, energy 
consunption, doninant religion, etc. 

3. By using the chart students will be able to laake a hypothesis about the 
relationship of population growth to per capita gross national product. 

9. Students could take infomation frosi the chart and transform it on to a 
graph, 

10. Which countries will double in population first? last? 

11. Miiich region has xaost people now? Which will in 1985? 

12. !lave student figure out 5 or 10 ways in which they could categorize the data 
they have. For example, places I would not want to live in, places like 
us, etc. 

15. Can you identify the "developing" nations? What factors would you use to 
identify those? 

14. Politicallv where are the most populous countries? Economically? Culturally? 

15. Are there any count^ie^ who have reached or are fast approaching zero 
population growth? Reasons? 

16- Find the *'worst" place in the world to live, the "best" place. 

I?. Using the data write a one page definition of the population "problem" the 
world is facing. 

18. Choose one country Describe the quality of life there (journal, short story, 
poens, cartoon, drawinjjj 
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I-escriptiie pictures - linis to one country, one aspect or csore, inhere 
voulj thi* situation take place? 

Seiati^nship of pc/pulation nuribcrs or GKP to physical size. 
^pace "ac ti vi ty 

multiply people by birth rate and have students interact with the results 
" first students occupy the total space in the rooa 

then with new statistics decrease space likewise to accocnodate new 
statistics 

continue to decrease space b> increasing papulation in teras of future 
population projections 
* ask studonts feelings on continued population/space relationships- - 
problens and prospects 

Fron data on the sheet write a paper proving a point- Ihen take the 
opposite point of view and prove that fros the data on the sheet. 

Find out average per capita inconie of the "havens" and the '^have not's". 

Khich countries would food aid help the isost? 

Is there any relationship between the population growth of a country and 
its fona of govemcent? 

By using a graph nake a comparison between any two factors you choose. 

Xumber of years to double populations - Activity designed to find out how 
nany countries of the world will have doubled their population by the time 
the student is 30 years old, 40, 50 or 75. 

Simulation idea - Population or food conference using sections of the 
world or key countries. Evety 10 minutes = 1 year. Conipute changes in 
figures if no agrecnient is reached on population control measures. Goal 
is to sense pressures to cone to some decision. 

Identify a place you'd like to live other than your own country using data 
to describe the life you night have. How would you view the United States 
frors the countr>' you choose? 

Have perhaps 6 regions. Have groups of students examine the data sheet and 
describe priorities as if they were the political leaders of that countr>'. 

Pregnant, you live in the following countries and can buy an airplane 
ticket with your per capita gross national product. ($1 goes 2 miles) 
Where can you go to increase your child's life expectancy the most from: 

Brasilia, Brazil 
Peking, China 
Calcutta, India 
Kabul, Afghanistan 
Niwot, Colorado 
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Khat inion^ztion is included here that is not included in an alnanac 
co^rering the ^;azie €ei:n tries? 



i^rite to the Bureau ot Census to get the figures for eac!i column for 
Colorado- 

Donut activity 

i. Froa an alsanac, cut out ail the colored flags for each nation. 
(You Kill need 2 alnanacs to get cil flags, J Place a nussber on 
the back to help you identify the country. 

2- Don't tell anything about the exercise. Teli the student to 
pick any flag (usually country not known). fTeacher usually 
•puris" U.S. for self.) 

5- Student registers nation, is given population and rate of growtii. 
( not per capita incone) They are assigned the task of getting 
certain information about the nation, then predict what is the 
future of the nation. 

4. Teacher (later that day) records per capita income for each nation, 
then totals all P.C.I. Buy 1 donut for each $1000 P.C.I. 

f Example: 524,600 ^ 24.6 or 25 donut s) 

Next day, seat students by continent- Call each student forward, 
tell him of 1 donut per $1000, then gi\^en him his "share" of the 
world's wealth (e.g. $120 gets 1/8 donut). A variation is to 
use "high quality" donuts for tne U.S. and Europe, "laedium quality" 
for sojue other (S500-S2000 P.C.I.), and "plain donuts" for under- 
developed nations. 
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World Population Estimates 



HON. BOB PACKWOOD 

IN THE SENATE OF TilE l'NIT£l> 55TATr>i 
Mondcy. April 7, S$75 
Mr, PACKWCXjD. Mi. Prci^iivul. Iv* 
nearly -* jean-. 1 lia^c been i#lavlns li* 
llie Cu^«*ft£&!»Iu^AL RtA^^tno mouUtly cs^U- 
mates of ihc U^, p<^u2aiion. Dunne UjIs 
pcnod of time, ihc United States popu- 
laUdn hu:^ gro^i^ by niv:e than 5 milliui^ 
pco;>le. I should mention that th:s crouth 



ii^i c^cuxied— iUJd continues to occur— 
srhilc mast /.niciicas:5 Jsavc been led to 
l^ellevc that our popuiatiojt has Jeielcd 
uH, and thai ^I'c arc no longer urows^ 
m numbers. 

Ounnjr this same brief 3- to -s-jcar 
iterJod, the wrld s populatScn has grovm 
t>\ v*ci ZOt^ niilUun ptvj^IfXp and cont^nue^ 
i« gsua at tlie rale of 1^ i>ercent per 
*car. At tills f^stc. the ^oifuUxUou of the 
trorld double In just 36 years. By 
tiic itui 2000. the Eafth 5vdl be "^up- 
i#urta.^. to one dt^rce ox i^noJicr. 
0^3.000.000. That ii. Mr. Presldci : t 



billion J253 mUUm people— 2 bmion 226 
inore i>co!pIe tisan tlje Earth is supportinff 
today. 

The Popuiattois Kefcrcnce Bureau* 
here hi Washington, D.C.. has just pub- 
lished updated estimates of populations 
of the r.r.tlons of tlic world. To my 
kiioftled^c these are the most current 
n^tu-cs available* and I ask tmanhnous 
cunsci^t to have them printed in the 

HECOtO. 

There beinfi no objection, the esti- 
mates acre ordered to be printed hi the 

R£CO£0, iiS fOUOTTS. 
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Title: Too Many People? (by George Otero) 

Introduction: Inc nur&cr of people sharing a situation ^ill affect the quality 
of the experience. Soisetiincs a lot of people znake an event worthwhile; sojae- 
tlTOS an activity that is enjoyable with a few people becomes less enjoyable 
when nore people are involved. This activity points out two aspects of popu- 
lation size, first, the question of when there are too niany people depends 
upon cultural views and the situation being considered. Second, the activity 
points out how all persons are affected by the sixe of the population. 

Lesson Objectives; 

1. , Students nake decisions about situations using the criterion of "too nahy 

people.*' ^ 

2. To describe situations participants like to be involved in, and describe 
sinilar situations which may involve too laany people. 

>5echanics : 

Teaching tise: 1 SO-jsinute class period 

iMaterials: You will need a carrousel projector and the slides entitled "Too 

Many People?" (Available from CTIR. You can mke your own slides or 
use pictures. This is easily done. 

Activity: 

1. Have the students list on a sheet of paper ten things they really like 
to do. Have then put these lists aside. 

2. Show the slides entitled "Too Many People?", asking students to raise 
their hands if the situation shown has too many people in it. 

The students will not be sure what you mean. Khen would there be too nany 
people? That is the question you ii?ant them to deal with in the activity. As 
students respond, have some of them give their reasons for thinking there are 
too many people in the particular situation (crowding, pollution, poverty, 
lack of space, less fun, etc.). List these on the board. Check with the class 
to see if other students agree or disagree about the rating students are giving 
the situations. 

3. Discuss these questions after viewing the slides once: 
a. On what basis did students rate the slides the way they did? 

b- Were students' judgments based on the number of people alone, or did they 
consider also the environment, context, and culture ? 

c. IVhich slides did most students agree upon? Khy? 

d. l^hich slides did most students disagree on? Kliy? 

4. Now have the students take the list of ten preferred activities they 
wrote at the beginning of the period and ha^-'e them describe in writing when these 
situations would have too many people involved, as far as they are concerned. 

5. Have students share some of these situations. Have these situations 
ever had too many people? Is there a chance too many people will be doing this 
activity in the near future? 

Further Suggestion : ^ 

Have students find their owti pictures of situations with too many people. Post 
on a bulletin board entitled "Too Many People." You might also have students 
write a short story about a situation they were in that had too many people. 
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SIJDE DESCRIPTIONS 



1- Traffic jan in Los Angeles. 

2- >!ap of the Peoples' Republic of Giina- 

3- Street scene in downtown s^iaitfiattan. 

4. Housing in Calcutta, India - one entire family shares each brick-walled 
room. 

5. Fans at a U.S. football gaae. 

6. Soviet deteriaination to keep down pollution on the Volga River laakes swim- 
jaing possible even beneath the smoking towers of this steel mill. 

7. Recent rock-festival headline. 

8. Sahara desert. 

9. Junior high kids riding bikes in a group. 

10. Part of Chief Limgu's 36 wives and 25 children — proclaiins his wealth as 
head of a clan in Upper Zaire. 

11. Session of the U.S. Congress. 

12. Photo of map of the Denver Metro Area. 

13. ^k>untai^ lake scene in Anierica. 

14. Boy in front of makeshift house in Sao Paulo, Brazil. 

15. A gazetteer of place names at Watson Lake in the Yukon. 

16. Some of the millions of peas ant -workers who have worked on projects on the 
Huai River, China. 

17. Auto, airplane, and industrial pollution scene--United States. 

18. A person sleeping in the streets of Calcutta. The weather there is humid, 
often 100 degrees. 

19. Suburb~U.S. 

20. Rhodesian blacks and whites --represents proportion of blacks to whites in 
a country where whites rule as a minority. 

21. A flotilla of pleasure craft enters the locks of Kentucky Dam, the first 
upward step in the Tennessee's 650-mile navigation channel* 

22. Black kids on a street in a neighborhood of New Haven, Connecticut. 

23. New York City from the air. 

24- Picture of the Watson family - American T.V. 

25. U.S. unemployment lines in the 1930's. 

26. Here at the largest square in India, a million people disperse after a rally 
for Prime Ministers Gandhi and Sheik Mugibur Rahman, February, 1972--India. 

27. Shot of the earth from space. 
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Title: Hide and Seek — Where is Everybody? (by George Otero)* 

Introductxon : If students are talking about the world's population 
they should know where, geographically speaking / the people are. 
They are not spread evenly around the earth's surface, and the 
density and distribution of human beings are important factors to 
consider when analyzing problems related to population growth. 
This activity has students make sor.e guesses about population 
distribution and then has them check those assumptions, using an 
atlas and attending map skills. 

Lesson Oblectives : 

Students complete the sequential worksheet on population 
distribution. 

Students generalize about the factors which determine where 
people live. 

Students become familiar with the uses of an atlas. 
Students gain knowledge about where people are found on the 
face of the earth. 

Mechanics : 

T^ime: 1 class period 

Materials: Duplicate copies of the student handout entitled 
"Introduction to World Population Distribution." 
Have in addition a classroom or textbook atlas 
available for students' use. 

Activity : 

1. Ask the students the question, "Why do people seem to 
cluster in some places and hot in others?" Write down these 
guesses on the board. 

*- 

2. Hand out 'the worksheet for students to complete. 

3. Have students read some of their summary paragraphs. 
Did most of the class write similar statements? 

4. Having discovered where people cluster and some of the 
reasons for these patterns, have students consider this question: 
"Since people cluster in some areas and hot in others what are the 
implications for food supplies and distribution?" Answers to 
this question can be listed on the board and used as a basis for , 
individual research. 

Source: Berry Beyer 
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INTRODUCTION TO WORLD POPULATION DISTRIBITTION 



Study Guide 

1. The population of the world is distributed unevenly over the land area- In 
sonc places large nuniers of people live close together. In other places 

a few people are scattered over a wide area. In which of the following 
nations do the people live closest together? (This nation has the most 
dense population.) 

China England 

Mexico Russia 

2, In which of the following nations do the people live farthest apart? (This 
nations has the sparsest population.) 

United States France 

Brazil Nigeria 

3- What is ONE reason you think people congregate in certain places of the 
world, and not in other places? 




4. If this is true, in what kind of places in the world would you expect to find 
people congregated in large numbers? 



5. Oxamine an atlas and answer the following: 

a) List the places where there are large groups of people that are where 
you expected to find them according to your answer to question "4: 



b) List any places where large groups of people ought to be according to 
your answer to #4, but are not there: 



c) What reasons help explain this? 



6. a) List the places where there are large groups of people that are not where 
your answer to Question ^4 says they should be : 

Er!c . 67 



b) Miat reasons help explain this? 



Uov. well does your answer to Question ^5 explain the pattern of population 
distribution in the world? 



IF YOUR ANSKLR TO QUESTION .#3 PROVIDES A CO>IPLETE EXPLAfiATION, GO DIRECTLY 
TO QUESTION MIO. 

IF \eUR ANSWER TO QUESTION §5 DOES NOT COMPLETELY EXPLAIN THE KAY PEOPLE 
AHL DISTRIBUTED THROUQiOUT THE WORLD, LIST BELOW SOME OTHER REASONS THAT 
MlOiT HELP EXPLAIN TiIIS (QiECK YOU ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS «5c AND i6b) : 



Write a sentence that best explains why the population of the world is dis- 
tributed the way it is. Be prepared to explain your reasons for this State 
jncnt in our next class. 



/ 



Title: Liaits (by George Otero, adapted from an activity in An Introduction to 
Population^ Environzsent, and Society, by Lawrence Sdiaefer> 1974) 



Introduction: Space on this earth is iioited. It is finite. The nurf?er of 
people that can live on this earth is detenained by many factors, such as food, 
land, water, quality of air, etc. But there is a iisait soaewhere to that 
nurier. This exercise helps students understand that there are finite boundaries 
to saost situations, and these linits depend upon our assuisptions . This activity 
will illustrate that available space in which to pack sosnething is finite. The 
examples shon the difficulty of predicting exact linits, even though we know 
that ultinate lizsits exist. There is a finite surface area available to hold a 
given population. The naxinnxra population cannot be deteriained exactly, but there 
is a aaxiaua. 

lesson C^jectives: 

1. To utilize nath skills to calculate the inaxisnum nuis>er of inanizaate objects 

which can fit into a given space- 
2^ To recognize that the snaxiisun nuniber of objects, animate and inanimate, which 

can live in a space depends upon coinplex assuinptions. 
5- To distinguish between aaxiauin possible and desirable population size. 

Mechanics : 

Teaching time: 1 SO-minute class period. 

Materials: Vou can write the probleras on the board or write then on a ditto 
sheet, duplicate, and distribute to students in worksheet form. 

Activity: 

. 1. Tel J the students that you would like them to work. some puzzle problems 
which have to do with calculating how many objects will fit into certain spaces. 

2. Discuss the work the class has done after about 15 or 20 minutes. 

Go over the answers that students have given. On which problems can they 
agree to an answer? On which can't they agree? Have the students give reasons 
to explain why answers are much clearer for some problems than they are for 
others Cthis is due to the asstjmptions one uses in working the problem. In some 
there are many factors, and in others relatively few determining factors). 

What determines the upper limit that each space can hold? (physical and some- 
times social factors) Poin* out the differences between inanimate and animate, 
or living, organisms when predicting maximum populations. Fewer assumptions are 
needed to predict a maximum nurfjer of inanimate objects for a given area. 

5. What is the difference between the maximum possib le a space can hold, and 
the desired population of objects for that space? In whicfiTof the situations 
you worked on would you feel it desirable to haye less than maximum occupation? 

4. What factors would you consider in determining the desirable number of 
people for the world (nation, towTi)? hhat factors would you consider in determin- 
ing the maximum human population possible for the world (nation, town)? What are 
the similarities and differences in the two lists? 

Further: Suggestions : 

In conjunction with Step #4 of the Activity above, have students divide into 
groups and list the factors which also work to establish limits on desirable 
occupation for given 3reas--e.g., environmental factors, terrain, etc. Are limits 
established by these factors as well as by the consideration of sheer space 
availability? 

Have students think of other problems that deal with putting something into a 
particular space. Print these, and let students work on them for credit, or as 
a contest activity, 
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IL-^ ;hoe boxv< (1/2 ft x i/1 x 1 fc) will fir into a 

,i*ar>-r crunk {1 ic k 1 £t x 'j it)1 

Araswr; v^4i2se «*J *^hsH* v * i >: v x h =^ 1/6 ft^ 

voluDC stenser trunk v =^ 45 fc^ 

• , , voluoe o£ iartte area 

wluoe of single obicct ^ l/^i fr*/box 

«= 270 boxes » an rxnct nuicbcr 

2. How nany cars can fit on a parking lot (300 ft x 150)? 

Answer; Sone po;i>siblc assunpcions: Car size? 

Do you leave aisles? 
llou cjany levels? 
A student can oake any assunptipns for car size - 
for /• X 12* and no aisles 
area^ car - 8^ I L^7car 
area lot - 45.000 ft^ 

^ 45,000 it^ 

« o. cars - f c2/car = 525 cars 

range 300 - 1000 cars 
There is more than one reasonable answer- 
s' How nany houi^es will fit on 100 acres ut land? 

Answer: Possible assuc2pti*>n^: nutrber of streets 

open spaces 
rccreatit^n areas 
" nundscr of houses per acre 
A:>sunve - 1 house occupies 1/4 acre 
Answer: 400 houses nsaxinaixa 

Assume - 1 house occupies 2 acres 
Answer: 50 houses inaximum 

4. How n^anv people can live in your apartment or home? 

Answe r ; Assunp t i ons j: na t i ona i i ty 

size of hone 
nuinber of bedroon^ 

hou long will they stay - a weekend or year? 
zoning 

Range: 2-50 

Di>cuss: How they tnake their choice? 

Did they need privacy? 

Did they need room to feed people? 

Did chev need recreation area? 

Did they need empty space? 
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A i^ acm r r*,sv r*-lat\* tiar ^ttsd^ ni^* ansv^-r to populaifr^n 

f nuzzi i^, l»iiilt jisitrc s;tud^siL> ^j^c go in each 
cla.>;rr4*-^. 0.^^ thf t:fctud«:Jit4i a s^isall cLas-s size 

iaa :is:iaz<-* ii&arniiiji? ICIiat t^^fli-rr doit-s ^ large claims 

^"har i« tfu- rsaKi-r*;-- nur^**r t^i per^ple tli.^r IJvi? in four city 

Ami^.'cr: Open nrjpliasjz-* rin* dliiicuity of pMdlcting a 

si^ixis-^i-^ 4*^^pul-i|j4*n in^r *jicli lar|;^ arv-i* llie cla^s 
;1u»ald r% Ali^^ tisnj , vv*-n tfittuj^li liat* I lait ca*^not be 
»*>;a«.tlv predicted, a finiCi- ll^jt i-:';i.*t?i on the nunbt-r 
m: pt **pK that can i.i* -uc*-=5nK*J.jt*^-*J. |3s:.cu-is the icpor- 
canct* r*-'riarce^ **uch as i^s^^J and vatcr- Have thv 
f.Ia?** -tmsruit.h bctt.-< «*« 4i*»*iutc li-cics and di :i»lrablo 



Opti*_'nal: 

7* iU^c sjany liish c*2n in a 20 j;all<^n aquarian? 

Ansv?»r; A^*ius:ptions: ^Irc o£ aquaruim 

^.Ize of fl^h 
type of Issh 

**:-*ygen source - plants or rwchanical? 

K** C9^3tr<*ct an^vc r- Allnv discussion to include need 
t^i iiu* >tippt?rt, c,^- ^xysjen, -pawning ar^w i, 

va^itt" removal - 

Ctn-raliv. i^oldiish nrfd 1 i;nLl*»n r*i water for ^^-very 

S, lieu r*3nv pt-opi-' vl 1 1 lit in a car? 

An^ver; A .^^fisjpt ion: >i-ti- ^'^s car 

-^j^e -Jl pi'**pic' 

Ran*<-: - 9 po»*pl* 

9. Hnv many ciiv> r.^u live in a 2*acre pnsturr*'? 

An-iuvr: On f.c* rn ^ra*,* land, each cov m od i appro':lnact ly 

I .1 r. : »r <r>i/'ii^. li a larrk-r provide; lood fronj 
an < r sn.il ur t , rt'^fi ^aiiU can h*- *icc»^njnodatt»d 
jn a r irt /t, r 4 u-. *If*n-, Jn a ^dLit 100 - 

JOO cattl* /,icrt , 
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Title: Good Sews - Bad iicr^s Khere Do Ke StMd? (by George Otero) 

Introduction: We hear all kinds of infonnation about population and food every day. 
Issues of Vevsyeek and Tise report on population and food. Newspapers and tele- 
%'ision have articles and special prograias on the si&ject. Depending on xhat you 
read or hear at any one tire, the situation related to populati<»i and food jsay 
seea good or it aay seen bad. This activity allows data to be categorised as Good 
Kevs or Bad Hcvs. Then coigiarisons are nadc to determine soioe of the relationships 
between the data, data we often only evaluate pieceacal. 

Lesson Objectives: 

1^ To decide whether data is "good" or ''bad." 

2. To coEDare data to identify relationships. 

3. To recopiire the need to look at ^miltiple data sources when evaluation is inade 
of the population/food situation. 

fSedianics: 



Ticc: 1 class period 

>!aterials: The chart and list of statements included should be duplicated. 

The inforration conies fron snany sources and nay or nay not be current, 
lhat jmst by tested by the group. 

Activity : 

1. Ask the participants if they are pessiiaistic or optimistic about the 
chances of feeding the world and slowing rapid population growth. 

2. Tell thea that you would like then to rate sojae statements of fact. Using 
the chart, have thea decide whether the statesnent, in their own judgment, is "good 
news" or *'bad news." Have then copy the statement in the appropriate coluinn or 
place the number of the statement in the coIucti. 

3. Have the participants discuss the ratings. You might identify some state- 
cents and discover to what degree the participants agreed on the rating for that 
statenent. 

Then discuss these questions: 

Are there statements in one column that make another statement seem less bad or 
or less good? 

hhat other statements make a statement seem much better or much worse? 
Take a statement and draw lines to the other statements on the list which 
affect it. 

Does the data confina your pessimism or optimism? Why? 

4. Ask the participants if they have changed their minds about the ratings. 
Encourage them to collect more infonnation that will help then evaluate the prospects 
for positive solutions to the population/ food dilemma. 

Evaluation : 

Have the students write an opinion paper on the following statements: 

1. Although world population is growing at an explosive rate (doubling every 35 
years), this growth is not a large problem at the present time. 

2. With modem technological know-how, the world will succeed in feeding its people 
in the future. 



Further Suggestions : 

1. Make a bulletin board with two sections— Good News and Bad News> Have people 

bring statements and place them on the board. These could be articles, pictures, 
etc. Let the group discuss the new information as it becomes available. This 
points out the continual process of data collection and attitude evaluation. 
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2. Put together a set of "Good Ncks" statecents and a set of "Sad News" stateiaents 
about the population/food question. Khich list outKeighs the other? 

5. AsK participants to write a paper describing their views of the population/food 
situation as gleaned fron the "Good 2i?3ws**-"Bad News" statenents included in 
this activity- 

4. Ask participants to indicate the types of information they Kould require in 
order to adequately view the population/food question. The goal here is an 
appreciation of the sulti-faceted nature of population/food issues^ and the 
need to examine a wide variety of sources before fonaulating any opinions on 
the question. 
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STATEMENTS 

1. Sono countries are paying their faroers not to produce food- 

2- Fifty nations arc three ticcs as crowded as the United States. 

3- There are two billion acres of potentially arable land^ s2ost of it in the trop- 
ical regions of the world. 

4- {3ne-third o£ the arable land in the vorld is now used. 

5- Huch potential arable land isust be irrigated. 

6- Tropical land receives greater solar radiation and nailtiple crops could be 
raised each year on this land. 

7- The soil in the tropics is very poor and erodes easily. 

S. Infant death rates are dropping in almost every country of the world. 

9. The universities of Latin AECiic*. are graduating enough dentists each year to 
snaintain the present ration of dentist to population. 

10. A U.X. report on world housing estissated that ov^er 900 million persons in 
Africa^ Asia, and Latin America are without proper housing. 

11. The world could catch 2h tines iDore fish from the sea than we now catch* 

12- There is now a technique for sterilizin^> woisen that is nuch safer and less 
tioe-consuming than previously-used nethods. 

15. Abortion is now legal in the U.' 

14. Most nations of the world now have faiaily planning programs. 

is. In the U.S. 40% of women interviewed in 1960 said they wanted 4 or inore 
children. 

16- Many of the new high -yield varieties of grains have lower protein content 
than pre-h'orld War II varieties. 

17. Research is now concentrating on developing and testing grain varieties with 
higher protein content as well as possible additives to enrich the present 
varieties. 

18. The population of the world is growing faster today than at any time in man's 
liistory. 



19- It is possible^ though too expensive at present, to cultivate algae in water or 
even on petroleum or the sewage from our cities. The algae, after processing, 
could serve as a food source. 

20. Life expectancy has increased in most parts of the world. 

21. There are more hungry mouths in the world today than ever before in history* 

Er|c 7o 
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A fifth of the total U.S. vheat crop was shipped to India alone in both 
1966 and 1967. 

The use of improved seed lines, water control, core fertilizer, and disease 
and pest controls have together brought about sharp increases in grain 
production around the world. 

In 1800 the birth rate in the U.S. i^as 55/1000 woisen aged 15-49. This rate 
has decreased to 17.2/1000 woaen in 1971. 

Asserica has 6% of the world's people and consunes at least 40% of the world*s 
resources. 

\ nap of the cultivated land on our planet shows the Eastern and Central U.S. 
Europe, the Russian plains, India, and China to be the major cropland areas; 
the s2ost adequate soils, by far, arc those of the itnerican Midwest. 

Most countries, including the U.S., are running out of land that can be con- 
\^erted into cropland. 

Land not under cultivation will require iianense inputs of inoney for clearing, 
irrigation, and fertilization to cake it productive. 

>Juch productive land is diverted to crops such as tobacco and coffee. 

The food that is annually lost in India to pests, poor storage, and bad 
transportation could feed fifty million persons. 

Less than five percent of the soils of the tropics are potentially fertile 
cropland. 

Many Americans have been reduced to buying pet food as a source of protein. 

The fastest growing national organization in the U.S. is Weight Watchers. 

About half the children in the underdeveloped countries perish in infancy 
from hunger or malnutrition. 

One farmer in the U.S. now feeds over 30 people. 

The part of the population with average daily energy (caloric) intake below 
need minisiuras is 90% for Asia, 40% for Africa, and 30% for Latin America^ 

Almost three billion dollars are needed annually in the poorer nations to 
develop new crop lands to keep up with the population growth. 

It takes 400 years to build up an inch of topsoil. 

It takes S50 to bring an acre of new land into high productivity. 
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THE 1970 CENSUS: WHAT IT WILL ASK 



EVERYONE MUST GIVE THIS INFORMATION: 



PERSONAL: Name, sex, race, birth date, marital status (married, 
widowed, divorced, separated, never married). Are you head of the 
household, his wife, son, daughter, or relative? Are you a roomer, 
inmate, or patient living in this house? 



ABOUT YOUR HOUSE: Do you have a phone, complete kitchen, hot and 
cold water, a flush toilet tub or shov/er, private entrance? How 
many rooms? What kind of heating? Is there a basement? Do you 
own it. rent it, or other? Is it a one-family home? Is it on a 
big piece of land with commercial business on it too? Hov/ much 
is your proper^y worth; or how much rent do you pay? 



A SAMPLING OF PEOPLE MUST ALSO ^IVE THIS INFORMATION: 



ABOUT THE HEAD OF THE HOUSEHOLD: Where was he born? Where were 
his mother and father born? What language did he speak as a child? 
When did he move to his present home? Where did he live in 1965? 

Hov,' much schooling did he have? How recent? Was he in the armed 
services? When? 

If head-of-household is a wonfian, how many babies has she had? 

If head-of-household is over 16: Did he work last week? How many 
hours? Where? How did he get there? Was he absent or laid off? 
Has he looked for work recently? If so, was there any reason he 
couldn't take a job? When did he last work at all? What kind of 
job was it? Where did he work in 1965? Did he work at all last 
year? How many weeks? How much did he earn last year? Was his 
income from v/ages? social security? dividends or other? 



ABOUT YOUR HOUSE: How old is it? How many families live there? 

What do you pay for utilities? How big is the lot it's on? How 

much money did produce from the land earn last year? V\^here does 

your v/ater come from? Are you connected to a public sewer? How 

many bathrooms do you have? How many bedrooms? How many stories 

is your building? Is there an elevator? What kind of fuel is 

used? Do you have a second home? Do you have a washing machine, 

dryer, dishwasher, freezer, air-conditioning, battery-radio, or 

TV (and does it receive UHF channels)? How many cars do you have? 
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Source; US, Dspartment of Commerce, Bureau of the Census 
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Title ; Arc People the Problem?* (by George Otero) 

Introdtictaon : I'lany people* especially in this country, feel that 
the population problem xs simply a people problem. They feel that 
there are too laany people bexng born in the world today. There are 
others, however, who say we must look at additional factors if we wish 
to get a clear vaew of the problems associated with rapid population 
growth. In this activity students inquire into the relationships 
between numbers of people and energy consumption- The students 
formulate some tentative conclusions after having sorted the data 
on the two topics. Then the students test some of these conclusions 
using another data chart • In summarizing students are asked to 
consider this statement based on the data they have examined r 
The Uni ^ f>f! States ±± th*^ most ove r oopu 1 a t ed nat ion in the world today . 

Lesson Obi'ectives ; 

To sort two sources of data so^ that comparisons betv/een the data 
can be made 

To consider other factors besides the number of people when discussing 

the problems associated with population growth 
To generate tentative conclusions as to whether energy consumption 

is more important than the number of people in considering 

population growth 
To test the generalizations formulated by examining further data 
To provide students with data that v/ill foster a discussion of this 

statement: The United States is the most overpopulated nation 

in the world today. 

Mechanics : 

or 

Teaching time: 2 class periods 

Materials: You will need to duplicate enough copies of Worksheets 
1, 2, and 3 for every student. 

Procedure: 

1. Hand out worksheet 1 to the students- Before beginning the 
activity have students suggest some of the ways we use and 
consume energy in this country. What aspects of our lives 
depend on energy being available? List them. 

2- Have students complete worksheet 1. 

1. Have students complete worksheet 2 either individually , in 
pairs, or as an entire class. 



*Adapted from an activity by Margaret Palcynski: NSF Summer 
Institute, Cincinnati/ Ohio. 
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4. Discuss some of the students* answers to the questions in 
worksheet 2. Tell the class they will test these answers 
hy examining and analyzing one more chart related to energy 
consumption . 

5. Have students complete worksheet 3. Then have a general oral 
discussion or have students write their responses to this 
statement, agreeing or disagreeing with it: THE UNITED STATES 
IS THE ^50ST OVERPOPULATED COUI^THY IN THE WORLD TODAY. 



* 



25-3 SiTorksheet #1 

ARE PEOPLE THE PROBLEM? 

If we started cutting down population nunibers tomorrow, 
(by decreasing birth rates, etc.), would this solve the entire 
problem? Do countries with the. smallest population size have the 
smallest population problem? 



Energy has been a vital prerequisite development in 
technology, science, medicine, etc. It is an important factor in 
the world today. By looking at its relationship to population 
size, we can shed some light on the ^bove questions. 



Look at these figures for the 7 basic world areas. 



AREA 


ENERGY CONSUMED-'- 


POPULATION 


SIZE^ 




Meixic Tons 


% 


in Millions 


% 


Worth Ait r-,-ica 


1.55 


37% 


229 


6 -5% 


Latin 1 ;erica 


.14 


3% 


291 


8.2% 


Western Europe 


.79 


19% 


150 


4.3% ■ 


Eastern Europe 


& USSR .90 


21% 


375 


10.7% 


Asia 


.64 


15% 


2104 


60-0% 


Africa 


.08 


2% 


354 


10-0% 


Oceania 


-05 


1% 


20 


.6% 



What does the data tell us? List the world areas in decreasing order 
of energy consumption and population size. Indicate the percentage 
after each. 



highest 



lowest 



1- 
2. 
3 

4. 
5- 
6. 

7- 



Energy Consumption 



% 
% 

% 
% 

% 

% 
% 



Population Size 



% 
% 



% 

% 
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Data:. Billions of metric tons of coal equivalent. From Joseph 
L. Fisher and Neal Potter, "Resources in the U.S. and the 
World," p. 112, in Philip M. Hauser, ed.. The Population Dilemma , 
1963, by The American Assembly, Columbia University. 

^Data: PRB 1972 Population V7orld Data Sheet 
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25.4 Worksheet #2 

ARE PEOPLE THE PROBLEM? 

1. 6.5.1 of the vorld.'s population consumes % of the world's 

energy while - - 

6055 Of the *^^or Id's population consumes % of the world's 

ener-^-y . 

* 

What niight account for this? 



2. In your opinion, would a decrease in the population growth 
rate of the U.S. decrease energy consumption? 



3- In your opinion, would a decrease in the population growth rate 
cof Asxa automatically increase energy consumption in Asia? 



4- If all world areas eventually reach an energy consumption 

level comparable to that of North America/ what other problems 
might result? . - ^ 



5- What does this data suggest is more of a contributing factor 
to the population problem than a Simple rise in numbers of 
people in an area? 



J 
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Worksheet #3 



ARE PEOPLE THE PHOBLEM? 

Below xs another chart whrch shews energy consumptxon over a set 
time per rod in the rnajor re*5rons o£ the world. You should compute 
per capxla energy consumption for each regxon and the United States- 
This can be done by dxvrdxny energy consumption by the population 
to obtain an estjjnate of the energy used by the average person 
living in a region- The first: area is done for you^ 



Reaion l^'jOz 


Consumpt ion 


Population 


Per 


Caoita Ctonsumpticn 


Africa 


1,297 


217.0 




5,976', 959 million 


Asia 


5-. 054 


1,375.2 






Europe 


21,897 


•392 1 






iatin America 


2,397 


161.9 






North America 


36,860 


166.1 






United States 


34 ,153 


152.3 






Oceana 


890 


12.2 






USSR 


8,427 


180.0 






World 


76,823 


2,504.5 






Reqion • 1968: 


Con«?umDt lon^ 


Populat lon^ 


Per 


Caoita Constimption 


Africa 


3 , 343 


336 .5 






Asia 


26,099 


1,947.9 






Europe 


52,799^ 


454.7 






iatin America 


8,034 


267.4 






North America 


68,594 


222-0' 






United States 


62 ,432 


201.2 






Oceana 


2,240 


18.3 






USSR 


28,628 


237.8 






World 


189,737 


3,48^-5 







Now examine your ansv/ers to the questions in worksheet 1. 
this data support your conclusions? Explain. 



Does 



How v/ould you new answer the first two questions on worksheet 1? 



Nov/, consxdering what you have studied^ respond to this statement: 
THE UNITED STATES IS THE MOST OVERPOPULATED COUNTRY IN THE V/ORLD TODAY 



^Trillion Btu's- 

^Millions ' 

Source: Darmstadter. Joel, "Energy in Population, Resources arid 
the Environmen t, ed. by Ronald G. Ridker/ GPO, Washington r 1972- 
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Titles Tqp Quotes {Mobiles in the Classroom)* {by George Otero) 

Introductzon ; Quotes can stiirulate us to think about a topic- 
Quotes can interest us in a subject that is not at first of interest* 
especially if the quote i-s funny^ One way to spark students to 
think abou^ populatxon-related xssucs xs by making mobiles of quotes 
about population and then using tbe quotes in auy of the ways 
described in this activity. Kids can make the mobiles* they add 
color to the class ^ and they serve as constant reminders during 
the unxt of some of the important concepts and Issues with which 
tne students will be dealing. Believe it or not^ the mobiles can 
also be used as the evaluation instrument for a unit on population! 
Head on to find out more about the use of pop quotes in the classroom. 

Lesson Ob lect Ives ; 

To spark student interest in a variety of population issues by 

presenting them with short quotes that are funny and interesting 

To use quotes as a stimulus for dxscussxon of some of the important 
population and food issues - 

Mechanics ^ 

Teaching time: 1 class period to malce mobiles; 1 class periled to 

discuss. 

llaterxals: Poster board (dxfferent colors), scxssors* colored markers 
or pkint* duplicated list of quotes,- string to hang 
the mobiles 

Procedure : 

1- You can make the mobiles yourself and hang them up or you can 
make them-as a class activity. 

2- Hand out the quotes- Let pairs of students make mobiles out of 
the quotes. Have them vary the sizes and shapes of the mobiles. 
Also have them write their quotes on both sides of the mobiles - 
Then hang the jnobiles- 

(What follows is a description of a number of ways the mobiles can 
be used once they have been displayed - ) 

1. You can leave the mobiles up and discuss different ones through- 
out the unit as students ask about them* Usually one student 
v/ill ask a question about a mobile and that will lead other 
students to ask questions about the meaning of other mobiles - 

2. You can have students pick two or three mobiles for which they 
will write 'explanations. Students should be given time (1 week 
or 2) to write these explanations. Most of them will be 
explained, or dealt v/ith as you do other population and food 
exercises during your class' study of population. Students 



♦Quotes collected at NSF Summer -.Institute, Cincinnati/ Ohio- 
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may also do some research on these ateas. Then students report 
their conclusions to the class. 

Yot2 can ase approach 1 and/or 2 and then use the mobiles for 
evaludtJL on purposes^ Students who can explain the meanings 
and implications of the mobiles probably have a good grasp o£ 
population dynamics. This approach to evaluation is also less 
tbreatening as well as being novel to the students. 
Students can find other quotes or make their own. These can 
be made into mobiles and added to the ones already displayed. 
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QUOTES FOR HOSILES 

1. ZPG is like hitch-hiking — you knew you'll get there ^ the only 
question is when and hov. 

2- l-*'i^2in r:any families. 

3- What isakes you different frosa anybody else? It's probably the 
genes you're wearing- 

4- Support ZPG — go bov/ling. 

5- Replacement level # ZPG. 

6. Spaceship earth — a finite system. 

7. Population Explosion = Fact 
Populataon Crisis = Opinion 

8- What is optimum population? 
9. Quality vs quantity — a crucial concern - 
10. Save water — sho/er with a friend - 

11- Calhoun's rats were dense! 

12. ''To be" has become to jnean in the developed countries "to have. 
Goulet 

12- Will the stork pass the plow? 

14. Will the baby boom boom? 

15. There are so many people in the worlds that God cannot appear 
to them except in the form of food. Gandhi. 

16. Growth for growth's sake is the philosophy of the cancer cell* 

17. Help ecology: Take a lemming to the beach - 
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Sxplanaiion of Ouci*-s 



Pcpula^icn ratine- ^ro-^ for^v<ix, there at€- ixinxts- The question 
IS hour will reach those lir.xtss by choice and planning or as a 
resialt cf natural biological controls such a^p those saentioned by 
Mai thus? Wayfce both? 

2- This pans on the fact that simple addition doesn't work in social 
situaixons ^uch as fanilxes- A v/^man and a snan joining in marriage 
aliROst alvrays results xn a jroup of 3 or 4 i*nd !^OT 2- 
3. Sijnply a play on the word Menes . 

4- Goin4 fccwlin^ xs not the way to support zero population ^jrovth. 
This points out a ntyth about how v/e attain ZPG. ^Ibstention is not 
the approach. Family pl^.ning and adequate avaxlability of birth 
contrc-l approaches is probably better. 

3, The replaceiuent level is often said to be the same as ZPG- 
This IS not true. Wxth ZPG the total nujnber of people xn the population 
w:li 5* ay the sanie from ye^sr to year. A nation that has reached the 
replaceiren'. 1-vel (I rhild for each adult) can still grow in total 
pcpuiatxcn because of the distribution of the population by age 
(people 1 ive Icnyer ! ) , 

6- The earth is limited in the space, food, v/ater, and shelter it 
can offer its inhabitants. Although v/e may not know the exact limits, 
we must be aware thai there are Ixmits and the popuiatxon cannot grow 
forever . 

7. By most definitions the world population is exploding. Exponential 
growth operates that way. That is a fact. Yet it is opinion when we 
consider ?hjs gro-^rth as a crisis or not- Some countries do. some 
don't- Some people feel this growth can be controlled and some people 
believe* 'hat jro^/th j.s already uncontrollable . Vlhat do the students 
think? 

8- This quote simply introduces the term "optimum." What xs the best 
or ideal -^r most people this earth can hold? Under v;hat criteria 
wxli you make a judgment? 

9- To some people the population issue is stated in this quote . 
Do we want more people -->nd things or do we want better quality xn 
the pcopb- an.i thxn^s we already have around? This is a crucial question. 

10- Thxs is again a humorous quote with no large message, but you 
or your students may find one- 

11 Calh^*un is a sclijntist wh^ experimented with crowding and rats- 
You can locate this experiment in the Reader's Guide under Calhoun's 
name. These rats became extinct most of the time in the experiments. 
Not only were they densely crowded but they were dense in letting 
thexr group become extinct! 

12. Get it. 

13. The stork represents births and the plow food production. 
Will it or has it already? 

14. The baby boom is the perxod in US history after WWII up to 1957 
where birth rates were very, very high. If all these babies have lots 
of babies the population will explode because of exponential growth. 

ERiC . 87 
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15- Goc'd statei-aent frcra Gandhi about other perspectives on the 
problojn for inany people in the world. Also InJicates what reHgion 
riust do. 

16. Many people think qrcwth is good anytiroe and always- By 
comparinj that philosophy wrth the pattern ox cancer helps raise 
questions about this philosophy. 

17. Leinniin^s are snsall animals that control their population by 
periodically throwing themselves in the ocean- iook up the story - 
What other isethcds of control are there? 
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Title r Does Strength Lie in Nunibers?* (George Otero) 

Introduction; Implicit in many of our daily actions is the value 
placed on numbers. ("Hie iigger the better," "100%," "We have more 
washing machines than anyhody else in the worlds" etc-) In fact, 
in many cases, although we might not like to admit it, quantity is 
our goal and not quality. This is not to suggest that people don't 
value quality, but it is to say that we often value quantity more- 

This activity explores our values about numbers: Are numbers 
(quantities) important and valuable in some cases and not xn others? 
If so, under what conditions should we value numbers? 

Lesson Oblectives : 

Students will document the value of numbers (quantity) xn thexr society 
l>y practices and customs that reveal attitudes towards numbers 

Students consider the value of numbers by examining population data 
for selected countries around the world 

Students explore data related to numbers to determine when numiers 
relate to quantity and when numbers relate to quality 

Mechanics : 

Teaching time: 2 class periods 

Materia]^: Duplicate copies of the student handouts for use during 
the second part of the activity. 

Procedure : 

1. Open the activity by asking students to divide a paper into 

two columns- One column should be entitled "Useful Wumbers" 
and the other "Not Useful-" Ask the students to work alone or in 
pairs and identify situations where numbers are useful # Encourage 
the students by seeing who can get the largest list in the 
shortest time- 

Examples from the "useful" column might be money, soldiers on 
your side in war, miles per gallon you get on your car, etc- 
Examples from the "not useful" column might be soldiers on the 
other side in war, number of pimples on the face, number of pages 
to read for homework, etc- 

2. Have kids share their lists so that everyone gets some ideas about 
when numbers are valued as useful and desirable by students and 
when numbers are a hindrance to them- 



*From an activity by Margaret Palcynski: NSF Summer Institute, 
Cincinnati > Ohio. 
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3- The question to focus on at this point is: When are nunsbers 
valuable and when not? 

AsJc students the following questions. As they answer the 
questions list on the board the rationale given by students in 
their answers. This would provide a set of general statements 
aijout numbers and tbeir value as students complete step 4- 

\(a) Is a $20 bill better than a §5 bill? 
(2) Is a 200-page book better than an 85-page booJc? 
(3) Is a 95 on a test better than a 93? 

(4) Is a flower garden with 40 roses better than one with 30 
roses? 

(5) Is a family with 8 children better than one with 5? 

(6) Is a nation with 200,000,000 people stronger than a nation 
with 30,000,000? 

(7) Is a man with 8 shirts better dressed than a man with 5? 

(8) Is a. double-dip ice cream cone better than a single-dip? 

Make up your own questions or have students make them up? 

4- As the class examines the list you have compiled raise this issue 
with them: In responding to the questions how many times did you 
feel that you were deciding on the basis of quantity vs. quality? 
Give examples. Mention that many nations of the world today feel 
that strength lies in numbers. But the question is, what numbers? 
Hand out the worksheets entitled "Does strength lie in nunibers? " 
and have the students complete them. 

5. Summary: Ask the students if numbers are always good (They should 
say "no."). Are they always bad? (They shouia say "no" again.) 
Then how does one determine when they are good (useful) and when 
bad (not useful)? Refer back to the list in answering these 
questions. 

Evaluation : 

- Have the class discuss or write a reaction paper to this statement: 
We as Americans are inconsistent since most of the time we value 
high numbers or quantity, it is not fair for us to be against nations 
with large populations or rapidly growing populations. 
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BOSS STRENGTH LIE NUMBERS? 

If you were a leader of a country, would you prefer to have a country 

wxth the hxvjhest total national xncoiae (Gross National Product)? 

-with the largest population? 

with the highest income per person {per capita)? 

^vhat would be of more advanta^je m terms of your country's prospects 
for future progress and happiness? 



Choose one of these questions or a combination of them and then use 
the foilo>7ing data to test your answer. 



COUllTRY 


POPULATION^ 


TOTAL NATIONALS 


PER CAPITA 




(millions) 


INCO.ME (US ?) 


INCOI-IE (US $) 


Australia 


13-0 


29 ,900 


2,300 


China 


786.1 


7.86,786 


less than 100 


India 


584.8 


64,328 


110 


Mexico 


54.3 


31,494 


580 


Nigeria 


58.0 


58 


less than 100 


Puerto Rico 


2.9 


4 , 089 


1,410 


United States 


209.2 


886,160 


4,240 



Now... refer to the above figures to answer the following questions: 
1. List these countries by name in descending order: 

highest Population Total National Income Per Capita 

1. 
2. 
3. 

5. • 

6. 

7 

smallest 

, 2. Connect the same country across the 3 columns by a line- (e.g. 

from U-S- in 1st column to U-S- in 2nd column to U-S- in 3d column-) 

3a . Which is the largest country? 

Does it have the largest total income? 



/ -^Source: PRB - 1972 World Population Data -Sheet 

^Computed from these figures: population X per capita income 
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3b. Which is the smallest country? 

Does it have the smallest total income? 

3c- India ^ the 2nd largest in population^ has the 2nd largest total 
income - Thus, X could say that India ranks second in terms of 
potential for progress and development - 

Comment: 

3d- Why does India have a high Total National Income (GNP) and a low 
Per Capita Income? 

3e- Hov/ could India's per capita income also take 2nd place in this 
list? 



3£, Look at Puerto Kxco: its population is , and yet 

its GNP is - and its per capita is even 



4. Large populations and , ^(high or lov/) per capita 

incomes do not usually go together - 

5- If population size increases and total income does not, per 
capita income will , - 

6. If population size decreases and total income remains same, per 
capita income will_ . 

IN CONCLUSION: 

7. Why xs per capita income a l)etter measure of a country's develop- 
mtmt and potential than is total national income? 
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Titlei World Populatiop Distribution (by George Otero) 

Introduction : People are hot spread evenly on the surface of the earth. 
The needs and vants of humans are xdeally met in only a few places ' 
on the globe. It is important that students kncv/ that the earth is 
not habitable in all places* Although humans survive in many places, 
they would prefer to live in certain geographic locations. In 
addition, studen^^^'^ould establish that although humans live in 
many locations/there are varying limits to the number of people who 
can survive many of these places. In this activity students use 
maps from a/lases and textbooks to explore questions related to 
population /distribution around the world. 

Lesson Objective : 

Student s^^ill make generalizations about the patterns of distribution 
of the h\junan population based on data collected using atlases and 



Time: 2 class periods, 1 to work with atlases and 1 to discuss. 
Materials: Classroom atlases for students and textbooks that contain 



Procedure : 

1. you can have students do' this activity individually or in pairs. 
Tell them you want them to use atlases to answer some questions 
that will aid them in knowing where people are living on the 
earth. Hand out the atlases and the question sheets. 

2- Discuss the questions in class emphasizing: 

A. Where most humans, live on the globe, 

B. The amount of land suitable for dense human habitation that 
has not been settled, and 

C. The vast amounts of land that are sparsely settled or uninhabit- 



3. Hand out a desk map of the world and have students locate and 
color those areas of the wqrld where 90% qf the people live- 
Have the students number and label those areas, #1 for the largest 
in population on down to #6. If students did a complete job 

on the question sheet, pairs of s^tudents should be able to do 
the map without referring to, the books. Either way the activity 
can be used as an evaluation measure. 

4. Students now should be able to make four general statements 
which help explain why people are spread unevenly over the 
surface of . the earth. - > 




Mechanics: 



atlas sections. Students will need access to vegetation^ 

climate, population distribution and density, and landform 

maps. Duplicate copies of the question sheet so that 
each student has one. 



able. 
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WORLD POPULATION WORKSHEET 

Usxng thii tables and t.xaps m the classroom atlas answer the following 
questions I 

1- List the ten countries with the laryest populations. Lxst the 
population size next to each country. 

2 . In whxch hemisphere are most of the people xn the v/orld located? 
List one possible reason for this. 

3. Descrxbe the landform regions prer^nt in world areas where the 
population is under 2 inhabitants per square mile. 

4. Whxch continent has the most cities with over 1/000,000 people? 

5. WhjLch country of the world has the most people per square mile? 
Hint: Divide total population by land area in square miles. 

6. Assume that a person does not have a map. Describe in a 
paragraph where people live in the world. 

7* Do most people live near coastal areas or in the interior of the 
country? 

8. After studying where people are distributed in the v/orld and 
after looking at temperature, climate, and landform maps, list 
five geographic reasons why you think world population is 
distributed where it is. 



WORLD POPULATION DISTRIBUTION 
Question Sheet 



Which country has the largest population in the world? 

List the 10 largest countries in tlie world in terms of square 
miles. Circle those that also are among the 10 largest countries 
in population size. 



Total the populations of the 10 largest countries in the world. 
VOiat percentage of the world's population can he foxind in these 
10 countries? 



Is the largest percentage of human population in the northern or 
southern hemisphere? Give two reasons v/hy more people are 
concentrated in one rather than the other- 



In which landform region (parts oIe the world) do you find few 
if any people?,. 

In which landform region (parts of the world) do you fand the most 
people living? 

Describe in geographic terms the 8 regions or areas of the world 
where 90% of the hun^n population can be found. 



Which 5 countries are the most densely populated? (Density = 
number of people per square mile.) 



The United States and China are not on this list, yet they haye 
very large populations. Why? 



Looking at climate, vegetation, and other maps, how much usable 
space (in percentage) is now left for the growing population? 

In your opinion, where will most people whq are born in the future 
live? 

9 o ' 
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Title ; Pre-Test/Post-Test* *(by George Otero) 

Introduction : An important aspect of any teaching tinit is an evar- 
luation of changes that occur as a result of that unit. If a unic 
on population is zo be taught the attached pre-test/post-test is an 
excellent and concase instrument to evaluate both cognitive progress 
and effective change that may take place during the unit. The pre- 
test/post-test will not only measure changes which occurred during 
the unit , but will give the teacher a basis for determining change 
that should be made when teaching that unit in 1:he ^ future • 

The test should be adminisjtered at the beginning of the unit/ 
prior to any instruction. The scores for the cognitiye portion 
should be recorded, and the average score deteinnined. The answers 
on the opinion section should be^ plotted on a larger gjt^aph. At 
the end of the unit the same test should be given, and the scores 
recorded In the same way as recorde*d earlier. This will show the 
degree of improvement in the cognitive sections .and attest to atti- 
tudinal changes. , , - * 

Lesson Objectives : 

The objectives to be accomplished by this activity are for the 
benefit of the teacher rather than for' the student: 
. 1. The teacher will be able to evaluate how much factual learning 
. took place in the unit. ^ ^ ' 

2. The teacher, will be able to determine any changes in attitudes 
which might result from the 'unit . 

Mechanics : . * 'P* 

Teaching Time: 20 minutes for eacli segment, on two occasions 
Materials: Twb^ copies of the pre-test/post-test for each 
. participant* 

Activity : ^ 

1. Prior to teaching any of the population unit, pass out the 
pre-t.est/post-tjsst and ask the students to answer the questions. 
The testing may be done anonymously at the teacher's discretion. 
Ten minutes should be sufficient time for the test. After ,f he - 
tests are collected they should be scored with the average 'score 
calculated for the first part. A graph showing the spread of res- 
ponses and average placement on the second part is suggested. 
These should not^ be revealed to the students. 

Answers to P^rt I: 
l* c 2. b 3. c 4. d-S. d 6. a 7. c 8. a 9.*b 
10. e ' ^ 



PRE-TEST POST-TEST 




Parti SK) YOU rLN^CWTHE FACTS ABOUT 
?0?UUmOT2 it^^dc zhc kuercf the best <diosc»3 
I . Whji IS ihe p^polazii^ a^T she -wotld zcda:^' 



a. 
b 
c 
d 
3 



2»2i»I3ioa 

74bjIJi0a 
22bdlic^i 

Wb4X fhc |K^!seni of growih of world popula- 

S percent 
10 percent 
25 percent 

. If world popuUisoa continues its present rate of 
^owzh, how long will it like lo double' 

a, !0 years or less. 

b. approjanutely 20 years 
c approximately 35 year; 
d approximately 35 years 
e appro)Qn:3ie'y 120 years 

What 3S the population of the United States today? 

a. Under 50 milHon 

b About 75 milHon 

c About llOmnison 

d. About 210 tnimon 

e Over 5000 milhon 

If the U S population continues to grow at its pre 

sent rate, how long will jt take to double' 

a. iO years or Sess 

b approxinvitely 20 yeafs 

e .ipproximately 35 ye-its 

d approximately 35 years 

e. approximately 120 years 
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. WhSdic^ the fc^iowii^ countries has the ^rcMA 
number of people? 
au China 
India 
c United Sutes 
dL Sonei Union 
e Braza 

Which of the following countries has the f iftMt 

mowing population in the world today? 

a< Soviet Union 

b. United Sutes 

c Mexico 

d- West Germany 

e India 

in the less developed ccantries . . . 
a« t^th rates are high 
b. death rates are higb 
a Hteracy rates are high 

d. per capita Income is high 

e. populaCion growth rates are low 

Which has NOT been a major cause <^ the popula> 
don explosion: 

a. modern pre»e n t i »<> roedidne 

b. increase in birth rates 
c improved sanitation 
d« lower infant mortality 
e, longer life ^wn 

What poftiori of the U-S. population growth k 
due to immigration? 

a. 1 percent 

b, 5 percent 
c 12 percent 

d. 18 percent 

e, 25 percent 
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Part II WHAT IS YOUR OPIMION^ 
For each statement below, place a check mark in the space 
which indicates your response. There are five posnble responses: 
SA strongly agree D - disagree 

^ *9f«* SD strongly disagree 

N neutral 

1 The growth of world population is a serious problem. 

2, The growth of the United States population is a serious problem. 

3- Population growth causes orher economic and social problems to be worse. 

4- Population growth is more serious than pollution. 

5 The US high siandardof living may even tually decline because of too many 
people 

6. Population growth has a significant effect on our energy reserves. 
7 Freedom jnd individual rights are threMMd by overcrowding, 
8, Population distribution is a more serious problem than population growth, 
9 To control population, tax exemption shouW be provided for only two 
cMdttn ' 

10. If underdeveloped countries do not control theu- population growth the U£ 
should cot off their foreign aid, ' 

1 1. The US should put more money and effort into research for new «tfe and 
effective birth control methods, 

12. TTie government should set up birth control clinics and provide cwitraceptives 
to anyone who requests them. 

13 After two illegitimare births a woman should be scerilued* 
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Title; J£ 1 Could iive Any Place on £arthff ( by George Otero ) 

Introduction ; People often remjind themselves and others about the 
seemingly ncnsensxcai statements made by persons who try to maintain 
that there a;re too many people on the earth; ''Just look at all of the 
land that isn't occupied and then try to tell me that we are over- 
crowded in this country ox on this planet-^ Well* neither group of 
people may be completely correct* but both groups really need to 
consider factors of population distribution that are often overlooked 
when we ask ourselves hew many people the earth can hold. This activity 
explores population distribution by first having students locate the 
ideal place to live- After examining the class* data* students can 
recognize that there are certain locations on the globe where xt is 
desirable or necessary to live. Thxs fact must be considered when we 
attempt to decide how many people the earth can hold- 

Lesson Objectives ; 

Students will consider the one place in the world that they would like 

to live and write down 3 to 5 reasons for selecting such a place. 
Students will share their choices with the class- 

Students will ui5e group processes to compile a list of the 10 most 
common reasons for choosing the ideal place to live- 

Students will consider how much of the world's land meets the criteria 
generated by the class and discuss the implications of such findings 
for the question; Hew many people can live on this earth? 

Mechanics ; 

Time; 1 class period 

Materials; None needed* except for paper supplied by students- You 
might want to supply each student with a map to use in 
identifying the ideal place to live- 

Procedure ; 

1. Ask students if they think there is room for more people on the 
earth. Have students explain their responses. 

2. Hand out the blank map of the world and ask students to locate 
the place on earth they would want to live if they could live 
anywhere they liked- Make atlases available so that students can 
look at different countries- You may also want to give students 
the evening to do this activity so that they can talk with friends 
and parents. After students locate a place be sure they write down 
3 to 5 reasons for selecting that location. 

3. If possible locate each student's choice on a map large enough 
for every student to see. An overhead projector and a transpar- 
ency would work quite well. 
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Have students get togetner in pairs to coiribine their lists of 
reasons. Hien liave the pairs group as fours and coiabine their 
reasons- Then hav6 students form groups of 8 and have them arrive 
at the 10 most cojisiion reasons given for choosing the ideal spot to 
live on earth. List these on the board. 

Have the students look at the list and the ccHnpiled map. Do people 
in the class tend to want to live in similar locations? In what 
ways are the places similar? 

Would people choose to live in deserts? Would most people choose 
to live in very cold regionis? Would most people choose to live 
far from or close to water? 

Have students consider their answers to these questions. Then ask 
them to think again about the question you asked at the beginning 
of the class. Do any of the factors discussed in class affect 
their answers and thoughts about the question now? Can we say 
there xs room for people on the earth just because there is open 
space? Can people live anywhere? Do people want to live anywhere? 
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Titles Women and Populations A Simulation (by Theresa Noland^ 

Westaainster Public Schools) 
Introduction s What role do the women of the world play in the 
population "problem What role can they play? What choices must 
be made? Can the population be controlled? By what means? Will 
it be possible to control the population in ways which increase the 
freedom of l>oth Individuals and society? Must we restrict popuJLation 
growth by means which are highly coercive and which limit personal 
freedom? These are all serious questions to which students living 
in the twentieth century will liave to find answers. The following 
simulation tries to help the student understand many viewpoints by 
experiencing the conflicts inherent in any discussion of the popu- 
lation "problem . " 

In order to develop this simulation the following conditions 
were established: 

1- Definition of problem 

2. Limitation of plausible solutions 

3- Selection of relevant variables 

4- . Establishment of roles for conflict ^ 

Lesson Oblectives s 

As a result of participating in this activity^ each individual 

wills 

1. Become practiced in simulation role-playing. 

2. Be able to experience the complexity of formulating solutions 
by consensus. 

3. Be able to appreciate cross-cultural differences of women's 
roles in approaches to the population problem. 

Mechanics : 

Time: 1-2 class periods 

Materials: role sheets^ proposals^ background information 
Activity : 

Quantifiable information should be provided for the conference 
participants to allow them greater leverage in the discussion. 
A possible teaching plan for this unit might be: 
1. Introduce the simulation: 



Introduction 

This exercise simulates a meeting of a committee 
formed at the International Women's Year Conference in 




Mexico City with the task of adopting a ''women's" posi- 
tion on population growth and possible solutions to the 
growth problem. You will each be assigned the role 
of a participant in the meeting. We will form as many 
committees as necessary • Each committee must come to 
consensus on a proposal to be presented to the United 
Nations General Assembly. 
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2. Heiaind the students tnat the roles they will play are 
those of individual persons and should not be used in 
a stereotypical fashion. 

3. Divide the class into groups of five students each. Any 
extra students may be assigned the role of United Nations 
observers - 

4. Hand out role sheets, proposals, and background information 

5. Provide time for each country's representatives to meet 
together to clarify their positions - 

6. Call the committees to order and alla^ time for discussion 
and consensus seeking. 

7- Ask for reports from groups on resolutions adopted. (This 

part of the lesson should be kept short.) 
8. Debrief. A list of possible questions follows. 

a. How did your group function? 

b. Was it hard to come to consensus? Why? 

c. How was this simulation like the real world? Give 
examples . 

d. How was this simulation unlike the real world? 

e. How might this simulation be improved? 

f - What factors favor the solution adopted by your group? 

g. What factors work against the solution adopted by your 
group? 

h. Would the solution adopted by your group solve tha 
population growth problem? 

i . What will happen to the women in our simulation if 
they (and the other women of the world)/ because of ^ 
overpopulation / are denied the role of mother? 

This last question is perhaps the crucial question and 
may be the beginning of a new unit. 
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Hole 1 India yes no no yes no yes open 

Role 2 £1 Salvador yes no no no no yes open 

Role 3 Nigeria yes yes no no no no open 

Role 4 USA yes yes no yes yes yes open 

Role 5 China Does not favor ANY solution . . ... . 



ROLE SHEETS (Cut between roles) 



HEPRESESTATIVE 0? INDIA 
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Yoij are a young married woman with five live children- Several 
of your pre^^nancies have ended in miscarriage, and one of your 
children dies at age two from malnutrition. You would like to be- 
rome pre^.nant again because only one of your children is a male 
and "life is precarious." You must have more male children so that 
in your old age you will have a family to support you since you 
know that your daughters will marry and be lost to you. As the 
youngest wife in the family compound you have no status and not too 
niuch hope of advancement in status. As a mother-in-law, however,, 
you would be ^'top dog." You are a person who is not deeply 
religious, but you feel strongly that it is immoral to interfere 
with the processes of conception and birth. 

Yt*i are completely non-political. Your nation is the world's 
largest democracy, but you are disillusioned with the political 
process- Your major concern is food: how more can be grown; hov; 
people can earn the money necessary to buy it; and how it can be 
better distributed. 

Ycni would not support what has come to be a major facet of 
population control: jobs for women. You do not v/ork outside your 
home, and you feel that job opportunities for women and child care 
centers would be destructive for your culture. 
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HOLE SHEETS 



REPHESETiTATIVE OF EL SALVADDH 

You ^re a thirty year old niarried woman with four live 
children* You have had three children die in infancy. Yosir 
husband equates status with family size and frequently brags 
about his family- Both of you want, and expect, more children. 
You need children to help you work the land which you rent on 
a tex^ant basis. Your religion prohibits birth control and you 
agree with the position of your church. 

You are especially interested in increased health care, 
including pre-natal care and pediatric clinics. You do not 
feel that population growth is a problem, and you attempt to 
focus the discussion on food, resource use and abuse, and 
world aid for health care to keep your children alive. You 
will not support a position which is contrary to your religious 
beliefs even though you know that many women in your country feel 
the necessity of social, economic, and political revolution. 
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REPRESEaNTATIVE OF THE UNITED STATES OP AMERICA 

You are a young married woman with two school-age children. 
You believe that your children are only a part of your life. 
Your career in government, your service to the community, the 
nation, and the world also seem very important to you. 

As a representative of a highly industrialized society, 
v/ith a high level of education, and a low birth rate, you also 
believe that increased industrialization, compulsory education, 
and availability of family planning advice will solve the world's 
population growth problems* and you support efforts which seem 
to advance these goals. On the other hand, because you believe 
in individual choice, you will not agree tetany solution which 
calls for population control by non-democratic means. 

Your country has in the past supported various United Nations' 
projects, but support is dwindling, and additional funding may 
not be possible. At the same time, you are frequently critical of 
the underdeveloped countries' failure to control the birth rate in 
the third v;orld . You spend a great deal of time in the meeting 
trying to prove the superiority of the democratic way of life. 
You also urge the women on the committee to act "responsibly" 
'and limit the births in their countries by whatever means are 
necessary. 
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HOLE SHEETS 



ESPHESS-TATiyf uF THE PEOPLE'S REHfBLiC OF CHIfJA 

Yoii ^re a tv;enly-eii:ht year <»ld sinijie vir«inian» a member of 
the Coxr:in jj.ist Tarty, and a workier orj a very successful conunune* 
You plan to marry "at the rif.ht time" and to have the proper 
number of children. The size of your fajnily will be determined 
by the needs of the state. Of course you agree with this method 
of family planning. 

As a party member, selected by the party to represent the 
People's Republic at this important international conference, 
you are a strong advocate for revolution. You will not accept 
any proposals which do not include the elimination (or at least, 
weakening) of capitalism and imperialism. Xou believe that only 
a collective world effort will solve world population problems. 
You believe, however, that population is not the essential pro- 
blem, but that resource abuse by the capitalist nations is. 
You will not, of course, agree to any outside control or inspection 
of your country's efforts in any area. You feel the solution 
to world problems is best stated in Chairman f*1ao's words, 
"RS^/OLyTIOIJ PLUS PRODUCTION", as well as, "SERVE THE PEOPLE''. 



REPRESENTATIVE OF NIGERIA 

You are a young married woman v;ith seven live children, the 
second v;ife of a farmer. You realize that you will not be mis^ 
treated as long as you continue to have children. Your children 
are your life's main pride, but you would like, somehov;, to limit 
your family to its present size because your land will not support 
a larger family. 

You would like to see your daughters minimally educated, 
as well as your sons, but you do not support any efforts to 
train girls for jobs outside the home. You believe also that 
people should reamin close to the earth, and would resist efforts 
to increase industrialization beyond minimum levels. You would 
oppose very strongly any program which call^u for late marriages 
and limits on the number of children a family would be allowed to 
have- Your country cannot afford large scale education or family . 
planning efforts and so you look to the world community for help. 
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PROPOSALS 



ALTERNATIVE I: Resolved: National health and nutrition programs 
nhould bh instituted to provide health care for mothers during, and 
fifter pr^-rriMm.y, and J or infant*; until they reach tv/o years of ar.e. 
Advlcf? CHt''sv6xTk^^ projifji nutrition and food aid, il necessary, should 
also be provided. United Nations funding and supervision will be 
available wherever necessary. . 

ALTERHATIVE 2: Resolved: A Family Planning Program should be 
instituted to provide contraceptives and vasectomies to people who 
desire such birth control aid. Information will also be dis- 
seminated on the health benefits to both mothers and children when 
there is adequate spacing between births. United Nations funding 
and superi vision will be available wherever necessary. 

ALTERNATIVE j}: Resolved: The nations of the world should require 
that ail marriages be postponed until each member of the couple has 
reached twenty years of age. In addition, the nations of the 
world should limit family size by law to three children. 

ALTERNATIVE 4: Resolved: The nations of the world should provide 
at leact eight years of education for all children i Girls should 
be taught skills which will qualify them for jobs other than those 
which are low-paying, menial, and domestic. United Nations funding 
and superivsion will be available wherever necessary. 

ALTERNATIVE 5: Resolved: The nations of the world should embark 
on a program to expand job opportunities for women. No discrimina- 
tion should be allowed against women in hiring programs. Women 
must receive equal pay and equal benefits with men. Pregnancy 
should not be a basis for dismissal from a job. Parental leaves 
of absence for at least six weeks after, the birth of a child must 
be guaranteed. An adequate child care program should be developed 
so that mothers v/ho work can be sure that .their children are re- 
ceiving proper care. United Nations funding and super /ision will 
be available wherever necessary. 

ALTERNATIVE 6: Resolved: The nations of the v/orld should institute 
a program of social security to care for the elderly who have no 
relatives or other means to support themselves. United Nations 
funding and supervision will be available wherever necessary. 

ALTERNATIVE 7: Resolved: This is an open option. Your resolution 
must be clearly stated. 
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Title ; A Population Pyramid (by Loyal Darr, Denver Public. Schools) 

Introduction: Analyzing the population pyramid of any country is 
fun and challenging- To analyze the population pyramid of one's 
own country (without knowing it I) is especially fun, challenging/ 
sometimes revealing — and sometimes embarrassing I In addition, 
interpreting and analyzing the population pyramid of one's own 
country gives the student a major/ especially meaningful/ reference 
point from which he can analyze/ interpret, compare and contrast/ 
and make inferences about any other country's population pyramid- 

This activity develops for the student the characteristics of 
his own country based on his country's population pyramid-^ 

This simple inquiry activity will require that the student 
interpret the population pyramid of his own country - 

Lesson Objectives ; 

After completing this activity / the student should be able to: 

1- Analyze/ interpret, and make inferences from/ his country's 
population pyramid - 

2- Use his own country's population pyramid structure as a mean- 
, ingful reference point from which he can analyze, interpret/ 

compare and contrast/ and make inferences about other countries 
based on their population pyramids - 

3- Make an educated guess to where geographically a particular 
pyramid" structure refers- 

Mechanics ; 

Time: 2 class periods 

Materials: "A Population Pyramid" handout 
Activity : 

1* Make advance preparation- Duplicate the student handout, 
"A Population Pyramid/" one per two pupils — make a few additional 
copies - (The teacher may want to read several resources concerning 
the interpretation and use of population pyramids — many general 
sociology and population geography textbooks will contain this 
ihf orma t ion - ) 

2- Divide the class by pairs - 

3- Pass out the student handout/ "A Population Pyramid/" 
one per pair of students- 

4- If necessary/ briefly explain to the students what a* 
population pyramid is- Invite questions from the students. Make 
sure that each pair of students understands the make-up of a popu- 
lation pyramid- However/ do not answer substantive questions — leave 
that task to the students! 

5- Give each pair of students about 20-30 minutes to complete 
the activity sheet- ^ 
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6 ♦ Divide the class into groups of 4-6 • Ask each group to 
elect a chairperson ♦ Give the chairperson of each group a blank 
"A Population Pyramid" handout- - 

7. Assign each group to discuss and come to a consensus oh 

a group completed "A Population Pyramid" handout* (20-30 minutes) 

8. Have each chairperson repprt on his group's responses* 
(The teacher may want to analyze these responses on the chalkboard.) 
(15-20 minutes) 

9* Debrief the activity by telling the students that this 
population pyramid is that, of the United States. Based on what they, 
the students and you, the teacher, know about the United States, 
conduct a discussion on which of the responses are correct and 
incorrect, and what ones are questionable* Discuss thoroughly as 
as you talk about responses* (20-30 minutes) 

Further Suggestions ; Based on their experience with this activity 
assign students in pairs or groups to "guesstimate" (draw and 
justify) a "rough" population pyramid of one of more of the following 
countries: Australia, Japan, India, Sweden, Canada, Peru, Mexico, 
Soviet Union, France, China, etc. (The teacher will want to re- 
search and obtain pyramids of these countries before making the 
assignment * ) 
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"A Population Pyramid" 



maJ.e < female 



75+ 
70-74 
65-69 
60-64 
55^-59 
50-54 
45-49 
40-44 
35-39 
30-34 
25-29 
20-24 
15-19 
10-14 
5-9 
0-4 




*percent of total 
population 



6 4 2 0 2 4 6 



Study tTie population pyramid above. ,List anything that this 
pyramid tells you about this country* 



Make inferential statements about this country's: (place an X 
by any item about which you feel you cannot justifiably make such a 
statement based on this pyramiQ) (use^ the back of this paper or your 
own paper) 

* population ♦ technology . natural resources 

* birth rate ♦ food . environment 
. death xate * government . social security 
. education ♦ standard of living • economic development 

* health ♦ foreign relations ♦ religion 
language . involvement in wars ' . (others your teacher 

might assign) 

<^ 

Write a brief paragraph describing this country- 

In what general areas of the v/orld might this country be located? 

,po you detect any trends in the structure of this pyramid that 
would enable you to predict what this country might be like, in the 
year 2000? 

ERsLC ^^"^ COUNTRY IS IT? IQS 
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Title: Cosiparing Population Pyramids (by Loyal Daxr, Denver 
Public Schools) 

Introduction : The age-sex population pyramid is a powerful tool in 
helping to analyze some basic characteristics of a given population 
or society. All populations/societies are made up of men and women/ 
children / working people , and the aged. However , the proportions of 
these divisions vary greatly in different societies/countries- The 
age-sex population pyramids of given populations/societies enable 
one to perceive age proportions and this in turn aids one in specu- 
lating on the interrelationships of societies, economics, lands, etc- 

This activity develops for the learner the utility of popula- 
tion pyramids in interpreting, comparing and contrasting, and making 
inferences about different, countries. 

Briefly, this simple inquiry activity will require that the 
learner interpret two population pyramids — one of a so-called 
developed country and the other one of a so-called underdeveloped 
country — compare and contrast certain relationships in each country, 
and in general make cerrain inferences about the two countries. 

Lesson Objective : After completing this activity, each individual 
learner should be able to: 

1- Read and interpret a population pyramid. 

2. -Compare and contrast the "lifestyles" of two countries- 

3% Wake inferences about two different countries. 

Mechanics : 

^ Time 2-4 class periods 

Materials: Student handout entitled "Population Pyramids" 

Activity : 

1. Advance preparation: Duplicate the pupil handout r "Popu- 
lation Pyramids," one for each pupil — make a few additional copies- 
The teacher may want to read several resources concerning the use 
and interpretation of population pyramids- Many general sociology 
and population geography textbooks will contain this information- 

2. Pass out the pupil handout, "Population Pyramids," one 
per student. 

3- Ebcplain briefly what a population is. Invite questions from 
the students- Try to make sure that each student understands the 
make-up of a population pyramid- However, do not answer substantive 
questions—it is the ^sk of the students to do that I 

4. Give each scudent about 20 minutes to complete the activity 
s>eet . 

5 - Divide the class into groups of 4-6 - Ask each group to 
elect a chairperson. Give the chairperson of each group a blank 
"Population Pyramid" handout- 
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,^6- Instruct each group to discuss (using as a basis eacli 
individual roeniber's •'Population Pyramid" completed handout) and 
co2ne to a consensus on a group^ompleted "Population PyraiBid" 
bcuidout-' (20-30 minutes) 

7. Have each chaixperson report on his group's responses. 
(The teacher may want to list# in outline form^ these responses on 
tne chalkboard^ pointing out agreements and disagreements between 
groups.) (15-20 minuted) 

8. Debrief the ^activity by telling the students what coimtries 
A (India) and B (Great Britain) are and giving them siibstantive 
data on the conditions found in each. As you share basic data with 
tbe class ^ refer to the groups' responses pointing out those state- 
ments or conclusions that have a logical basis ^ those that might be 
marginal or open to question^ and those that remain open-ended, 
subject to various interpretations by the "experts-" (20-30 minutes) 

Further Suggestions : Have each group or the class as a whole construct 
a rough population pyramid using data collected about the age and 
sex of each pupil's family. Pupils may also survey an area of their 
community (perhaps two or three blocks arovmd their hc^nes) and 
obtain information on the age-sex structure of each family — then 
construct a population pyramid. This exercise could be repeated for 
the entire community (based on census data) and would provide a 
realistic base for comparative analysis of population pyramids for 
selected countries - 
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'Population Pyramids' 



raalc feniale 



male £eraale 





Country A Coimtry B 

List statements about Country A you believe might be accurate. 

List statements about Country B you. believe might be accurate - 



Compare and contrast countries A and B based on statements you have 
made above. 

Compare (similarities) Contrast (differences) 



Make inferential statements about each country's present and future 
relationshxp to the following: (use back of paper if needed) 



-population 
-natural resources 



-environment -health -government 

-food -technology ^-standard of living 



Speculate on what each country will be like in the year 2000. 
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Title s Don*t Tell JMe iibout '^Planningl * 

Introdaction r One more woman from a stQ>-culture in our own 
country tells her story revealing yet laore attitudes toward 
childbearlng • Excerpt is read and discussed l>y students. 

Objectives ^ 

1^ , Given a statement by a womaui representing a sub-culture 
in the United States^ students will articulate her reasons for 
desiring children • 

2. Students will generate hypotheses regarding opportunities 
available to others and relate this to reasons for childbearing * 

Time r %-l day 

Materials = Student handout "Don't Tell Me About Planning" and 
accompanying questions 

Activity ^ 

1. Pass out handout, "Don't Tell Me About Planning I" 

2. Read the introduction aloud « Ask if there are any 
disagreements to the statement regarding 'Velfcire rewards" for 
large families aunong the poor* 

3. The questions following the reading are intended to be 
discussion prompters* They may be written out and turned in at 
the teacher's discretion. 

4. Too often we have the tendency to apply our assumptions 
to the condition of others. For many Americans / children have 
become an economic liability. The question of family size in the 
U.S. is often phrased: "Can we afford to have more children?" 
The woman in this reading is not using this saune value system. 

5. Pa-^ particular attention to the third paragraph: "To 

me, having a baby inside of me is the only time I'm really alive..* 
I know I can do something — " Ask the class what" they think she 
means by this statement. What other opportunities does this woman 
have for status in her life? What alternatives does she have? 

6. Try a * "role-reversal " format. Ask one student to role 
play a family planning advocate urging the woman to use birth 
control* Ask another student to role play the woman in the 
reading , giving her reasons for rejecting birth control* After 
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a £er^ minutes into the role play have the students ''switch*' 

parts. Each person should now be acting — or arguing^ from 

the other's point of vXer^^ 

Culaiinate the activity by sumrnarizing the introduction and 
posing the question: 



What does this woman need — or need to feel^ — ^before she will 
choose to limit her family size? 

Discussion might center around equal access to opportunities 
within the United States. 
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(1) Who do you tliink are "they** in this woman's story? 

(2) Wiat is this woman's perception of "planning""? 

13) Does she feel "they" are imposing on her xights as a human 
being? Why or why not? Do you agree or disagree with her? 
5^hy? 

(4) How does she '*feel" when she is pregnant? Cite evidence in 
her story. 

(5) Are bailies important to her? Cite evidence in her stojry. 

(6) What aspirations does she have for her children? 

(7) Does this woman think she neglects her children? Do others 
think she neglects them? lihy? 

(8) Why do you think this woman chooses to have so many children 

(9^ What other opportunities are available to the woman in this 
story? 

(10) What do you think the title, "Children of Crisis" means? 
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Titles VALUES AND POPUIATICXJt FOUR ACTIVITIES^ by Kancy Miani 
Introduction s 

The Values Clarification Process > Values clarification is 
a simply-outlined process by which persons can become aware of 
their own values and beliefs and move in the direction of making 
their actions more consistent with their values . Developed by 
professional educators / values clarification has since 1966 achieved 
great popularity among classroom teachers who report it both 
effective and popular* The process is outlined as. follows s 

Choosing Values 

1. Values must be freely chosen. 

2. Values must be chosen from among alternatives. 

3. There must be thoughtful consideration of the 
consequences of each alternative* 

II. Prizing Values 

4. The value must be prized and cherished. 

5. We must be willing to publicly proclaim our values. 

Ill* Acting^ on Values 

6. Acting on values. 

7. True values will be acted upon repeatedly .'^ 

Although comprising a simple outline/ the process — as is 
apparent on examination — is not at all simple to effect. It is 
obvious that classroom application of the values clarification 
process is dependent on very special leadership on the part of the 
teacher — am adult who can build the trust necessary to allow 
defenses to fall /'who can permit free choosing of values without 
imposing one's own values/ however slightly. The teacher/ in short/ 
has to practice what is preached/ or the whole technique will likely 
dissolve into so many empty gimmicky exercises . The teacher has to 
drop her or his own defenses/ be willing to admit his pr her own 
values and provide a genuine model of a productive/ self -directed 
adult . 

Lesson Ob feet Ives s 

— To let participants consider global issues from the JLocus 
of their own personal values system 

— To give participants practice in determining and vocalizing 
decisions based on personal values 
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Mechanics t 

Teaching Timer 1 or 2 class periods 
Materials 2 pencil and paper 

Activities ; 

ViULOES WHIP / POPULATICMJ 

(Adapted from Sidney Simon at alw VALUES CEARIFICATIQN, 
Hart Publishing Co., New York, 1312, pp. 130-131). The Values 
Whip is a strategy readily adapted to many lessons « It provides a 
simple and quiclc means for mexnbers of a group to see how others in 
the group respond to certain issues. The group leader presents 
the group with a question to consider for a few seconds- Then the 
leader "whips* around the group soliciting brief amswers to the 
question. Of course , any student may choose to "pass." 

How many children do you plan to have? 

Do you believe the world has a population problem? 

Are you xn favor of setting the size of families by law? 

How many family members should such a law allow? 

TWENTY THINGS YOU LOVE TO DO 

Participants each make a list of twenty things they love to 
do- When lists are complete^ participants should place a P next 
to items on their list which would be more difficult or less pleasant 
to do if the world population were double what it is today. Then 
participants should complete this statement: "I have become more 
aware that . . . 

POPULATKMJ EXPLOSICai 

Participants write down three statements about the "population 
explosion^" leaving spaces between^ the statements. Follow each 
statement with a phrase beginning "I see that I need to . . . 
Form groups of 3-5 and compare statements. 

IF YOU'RE NOT PART OF THE SOLUTION YOU'RE PART OF THE PROBLEM 

Have the group brainstorm ways in which individuals can in 
small ways help to alleviate the world population problem. MaJce a 
gridr 

1- -_ WILL TRY WILL CX)NSIDER WON'T TRY 



^ etc . 
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Title r A Woman's Stake 

Introduction r Ms. Patsy Mirik^ U-S. Congresswoman from Hawaii^ 
speaks about women's stake in population stabilization in America- 
Comparisons between population grwth represented by 2 and 3 
child families are made. Ms. Mink believes that as women achieve 
equal status with men and acquire more opportunities for alterna- 
tive roles, they will choose to have fewer children. 

Objectives : 

Given a statement by U.S* Congresswoman Patsy Mink/ students 
will articulate her views regarding a woman's stake in population 
stabilization in the United States. 

Students will articulate an agreement or disagreement with 
Representative Mink's views. 

Students will draw conclusions regarding U.S. population 
growth based on 2- and 3-child families. 

Mechanics : 

Time: % - 1 day 

Materials: Student handout "A Woman's Stake" and accompanying 
questions plus U.S. Population graph 

Activity : 

1. Pass out handout, "A Woman's Stake." 

2. Questions following the reading and graph are intended 
as discussion prompters. They may be written out and 
turned in by students at the teacher's discretion. 

3. Ms- Mink believes that as women enter the professions 
they will choose to have fewer children , thus helping 
to stabilize the U.S. population growth. The activity 
could be culminated by citing statistics from the local 
area. 



* An activity by Jacquelyn Johnson, Westminster Public Schools 
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Title s Am I a Population Actor ? * 

Introduction : Students £ill out a questionnaire regarding their 
own personal convictions toward family planning and share their 
views with the rest of the class. 



Objectives : 

1. Given statements about childbearing students will clarify 
and articulate their own reasons for choosing to have or not to 
have children. 

2. Students will view themselves as population actors, expres- 
sing a sense of efficacy regarding population growth. 

3. Students will articulate similarities and differences 
between their own views about childbearing and the views of 
others represented in other activities. 

Time s 1-2 days 

Materials : Student worksheet/ "Am I a Population Actor?" 




Activity: 



1. Pass out student worksheet, '^Am I a Population Actor?" 

2. Students should rank order the statements according to 
their convictions regarding childbearing • 

3- Tabulate the responses, of the class before discussion. 

4. Discuss the class responses: 

What reasons/ideas about childbearing have been omitted? 

What influenced your rank ordering of the ideas about child- 
bearing? Family? Personal views? Population concerns? 

What "write-in" responses were made by students? 

5. Culminate with a comparative emphasis: 



How do your views compare with thosft of Raksha in India, 
Kawe in Nigeria, and Mei-ling in China * (Activity 55)? 
How do they compare with the black woman in Activity 56? 

How are they different? How are they alike.? 



^ * An activity by Jacquelyn Johnson, Westminster Public Schools 
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Which statements if any might these women rank first? last? 
Add statements not on the list that might apply to these women 

Did any of these women have the choice of not having children? 

If these women had the same opportunities as you^ do you think 
they would rank these statements differently? Why or why not? 
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AM I A POPULATION ACTOR? 

Below are some ideas people consider when planning to have a 
family. Rank order these statements to match your own thoughts for 
planning a family: #1 would be your strongest reason; #6 the 
one that would least influence you while planning a family- You 
may also 'Vrite in" your own ideas at the bottom and rank them 
accordingly - 

want to have children and grandchildren around me when I 

grow old- Children make a happier, more stable marriage. 
I want children to carry on the family through future * 
generations. 

A family with children is the most satisfying lifestyle. I 

want to watch my children grow up and enjoy them, to Ipve them 
and feel that tbey love me. 

. Having children insures the survival of the human race. Our 

children provide the manpower which keeps our country i^trong. 

When deciding to have children, the teachings of iny religion 

will provide an important guide and influence- 

* 

Having children is the normal way of life. Everyone expects 

a married couple to have children. Families look fonvard to 
grandchildren and are disappointed if there are none. 

I will choose not to have any children. Some of the things 

I want to do in life will be easier if I am not tied down 

by the responsibility of children. I will perhaps decide not 

to marry if I feel that would tie me down too much also. 
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Title : Population Control: Where Do You Stand? 

Introduction : A summary of population control steps are presented. 
The statements represent a wide variety of programs, some enlarg- 
ing the freedoms of individuals and others greatly restricting 
individual freedoms. Students are asked to identify those steps 
they feel are necessary now to curb population growth. 

Objectives : 

Given a number of alternatives related to population growth, 
students will categorize them according to steps which enlarge 
both individual and societal freedoms, steps in which an indivi- 
dual gives up freedoms for the betterment of society and steps 
which greatly limit the freedoms of individuals. 

Students will articulate relationships between population con- 
trol programs and amount of individual and societal freedoms. 

Students will articulate which steps are most urgent and which 
will be necessary in the future if growth rates continue. 

Students will articulate hew individual choices and actions can 
influence population growth (i.e. the student will see himself as 
a population actor) . 

Time : 1-2 days 

Materials : Student card sort: Population Control: Where Do You 
Stand? (2 pages) 

Activity : ^ 

(1) Begin with a discussion of population control. Is it 
necessary now? How do students view population growth — as a pro- 
blem or a crisis? 

(2) Introduce the following categories for steps in population 
control : 

a. Population control steps which enlarge individual 
freedoms and the freedom of society. 

b'. Population control steps in which the individual gives 
up freedoms for the betterment of society. 

c. Population control steps which greatly limit individual 
freedom (i.e. totalitarian controls). 

Poll student responses for examples of population control 
steps in each category. 



* An activity by Jacquelyn Johnson/ Westminster Public Schools 
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(3) Divide the class into groups of 4-5 and assign the card sort 
activity. Students should read, the alternatives and categorize 
each one into one of the three categories outlined^ above • 

They should also identify the reasons for their choices and 
be prepared to defend why they placed each population control, 
step in a particular category- Encourage students to develop 
their own cards for this activity^ also- 

(4) Allow time for groups to compare their results with one another- 
Class results should resemble the following: 

Group I: Education Programs; Equality lor Women; Social 

Security; ,^l>ility to choose sex of unborn child; 
Abortion. 

Group II: Postponement of Marriage; Incentives and rewards - 

Group III: Penalties for large families; licenses to have 
children; sterilization of parents- 

(5) Share the above categorization with the class* Poll the 
students for agreement and disagreement to this categorization- 
Ask students to share their Vrite-in" population steps with 
the rest of the class. 

(6) Next/ instruct groups to categorize the alternatives according 
to those they feel are necessary now to curb population growth 
and those which will be necessary in the future if present growth 
rates continue. ^ 

(7) Ask students which alternatives they themselves would be willing 
to adopt . Have they changed their opinions related to family 
size as a result of these activities? If so, in what way? 
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Dxrectionsi Cut 
out each alter- 
native and place 
in the appropri- 
ate category on 
the next page- Be 
able to defend 
your choices. 


EDUCATIONAL 

PROGRAMS 
MaTcing people aware 
of our population 
grOitfth problem 
might help to solve 
it. 


ABORTIONS 

If safe^ legal abort- 
ions were available 
on demand^ population 
growth might be 
limited - 


BIRTH CONTKOL 

Malce bjirth control 
means available to 
anyone who wants it- 
The effect will be to 
curb population 
growth. 


STERILIZATION 

After two children 
one or both parents 
will be sterilized 
to halt population 
growth . 


EQUALITY FOR WOMEN 

Egpalizing opportunities 
for women will provide 
them with other roles 
to fulfill and they'll 
have fewer children- 


POSTPONEMENT OF 

MARRIAGE 
Raise the age of 
consent so people 
would marry later. in 
i life^ thus reducing 
i the nunber of child- 
i bearing years- 


(f 

SEVERE PENALITIES 
FOR LARGE FAMILIES 
People will be fined 
or heavily taxed for 
any children beyond 
the legal Ixijixt of 
two . J 


INCENTIVES AND REWARDS 
FOR SMALL FAMILIES 
A reward system will 
be set up for people 
who limit their family 
size. They would pay 
less in taxes- 


CHOOSING THE SEX OF 
AN UNBORN CHILD 
People often continue 
to have children untxl 
they get the boy or 
girl they want* 
Families could choose 
the sex of their 
children/ thereby 
limiting their size. 


SQCIAL SECURITy IN 
— ^ OLD AGE 
If people were 
financially cared for 
in old age they 
wouldn't need large 
families and families 
would choose to limit 
their size . 


LICENSES TO HAVE 

CHILDREN 

People must meet 

certain qualifications 

to get a legal license 

to have children. 


1 


z 
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CARD SORTr POPULATION CQNTROLr WHERE IX) YOU STAND? 



CATEGORY I 2 Populatxon control steps wjiich enlarge individual 
freedonis and the freedoja of our whole society. 



CATEGORY lit Population control steps in which an individual 

gives up freedoms for the betterment of his/her society- 



CATEGORY III: Population control steps which greatly limit our 
freedoms - » 
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Title: Free A Woman^ Free A IJation (by Jacqelyn Johnson, Westminster 

Public Schools, jand Barbara Hiller^ Atirora Public Schools) 
Introduction : Students hypothesize and e>:ajaine reasons for child- 
bearing through the eyes of three different women inmersed in three 
different cultures. After cOTjpleting their hypotheses^ students are 
given statements regarding childbearing in India, Uigeria and the 
People's Republic of China. Students complete this activity by 
hypothesizing other opportunities for women and cultural attitudes 
toward child bearing in each respective culture. 

Objectives : * 

1. Given role profiles of three women from three different 
cultures/ students will hypothesize the reasons these women have 
for bearing children. 

2. Given statements from the three cultures these women 
represent^ students will hypothesize about opportunities avail- 
able to women In India, Nigeria and the People's Republic of 
China . 

3. Students will draw relationships beween attitudes toward 
childbearing and opportunities available for women in India, 
Nigeria^ and the People's Republic of China. 



Time: 3-4 days 
Materials : Strident Handouts 

Haksha 

Attitudes Toward \childbearing in India 
Kawe 

Attitjudes Toward Childbearing in Nigeria 
Wei-ling 

Attitudes Toward Childbearing in the People's Republic of China 
Free a Woman, Free a Nation 

Activity : 

(1) Begin by introducing the topic of childbearing. Why do 
people choose to have children? Poll some student responses. 
However, do not dwell on students' personal reasons for desiring 
children at this time. Activity 58 will deal with personal convic- 
tions regarding childbearing in greater detail- 

(2) Explain to the class that they are going to. loolc at 
reasons for childbearing through the eyes of three different women, 
each immersed in different cultures. 

(3) Pass out the story of Raksha in India. As students xead 
her role, have them underline clues in the story Raksha has. for 
bearing children. 

(4) The questions at the end of the role can be answered at 
the teacher's discretion. 
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(5) Next/ in groups of 4-5, have students generate a list of 
hypotheses about the reasons Baksha has for bearing children. 

(6) Caution students about generalizing experiences of one individ- 
ual to an entire nation- However # ask students to try to put 
theniselves in Ra1csha"s shoes and look at the issue of child- 
bearing through her eyes* 

(7) After the groups have reached consensus about Raksha's reasons 
for Laving children^ put the class's responses on the board - 

{8) Next have the students read the handout^ ''Attitudes Toward 
C3iildbearing in India-" 

(9) Class discussion can focus on the similarities and differences 

between the groups' hypotheses and the statements on the handout. 

(10) Repeat the same procedure for the remaining two profiles ^ Kawe 
in Nigeria and Mei-ling in the People's Repiiblic of China- 
Students should also read the accompanying hemdouts regarding 
childbearing in Nigeria and China. 

(11) Once the class has discussed all 3 women within their respective 
cultures/ pass out the handout "Free a Woman, Free a Nation." 

(12) In groups of 4-5/ students should complete the top of the work- 
sheet/ "Reasons for Childbearing." 

(13) Next/ have groups develop hypotheses about opportunities/ other 
than childbearing^ Raksha/ Kawe and Mei-ling have in their 
respective cultures - 

(14) Finally/ students should complete the bottom portion of the 
worksheet/ "What relationship do you see between opportunities 
for women and attitudes toward childbearing for Raksha, Kawe/ 
and Mei-ling?" 

Possible student responses r China 

"There are controls in childbearing — governmental and society 

"Children are not necessarily most important aspect of life for 

each woman. Women are encouraged to work for betterment of 

state. Status and role are not dependent upon bearing of children. 

"When women are encouraged to participate more fully in society/ 

they become more than reproductive instruments." 

"Women have attained legal and economic equality since 1949/ 

and are considered vital to the welfare of the state." 
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"Although we may consider it a lack of freedom, women and the 
conununity decide on the ntmiber of children to be i^om during a 
certain year.** 

••Women can work vith more assurance^ knowing that Gjexr children 
are being cared for properly*** 

Possible student responses: India 

"Any status or importance a woman might have or feel is dependent 
upon her role as childbearer-** 

"Women have traditionally accepted their role as chiidbearers - 
It is difficult to change this perception, or change the 
educational status of women." 

"God wills women to have as many children as possible." 

"Children as economic assets — they provide future needs of parents. 

"Education is basically for men, not women-" 

Possible student responses: iligeria 

"The main occupation of women is pleasing their husbands — little 

if any opportunity for education-" 

"To be successful, women must have many children." 

"Childbearing justifies the existence of women — the state does 

not encourage women to better themselves." 

"Bearing male children is the primairy objective in life for 

women." 

"Children are needed for security^ and women without children are 
treated as outcasts." 

"Life is centered completely around the home and the family." 

(15) Compare the effectiveness of birth <x?ntrol in Nigeria and India 
with China^ Hypothesize why birth control techniques have been 
more successful in China. (With high infant mortality and the 
economic necessity of many children , birth control means are 
probably not the answer in Nigeria and India.) 

(16) Hypothesize what conditions would promote both smaller families 
and equal opportunity for women in developing nations. Encourage 
answers regarding development and underdevelopment. As a nation 
industrializes, it needs fewer "hands to work the fields." 
Dependence on children for economic old age security is replaced 
by social security and pensions. Before we can expect others 

to limit the size of their families^ there must be conditions 
which provide for economic security. 

(17) As women are integrated into economics of developing nations and 
assume alternative roles ^ they will have fewer children. (Our 
current national birth rate is the lowest in our history. Women 
can fulfill other roles in our society. Opportunities for women 
are increasing at a rapid pace. As women enter the professions, 
they choose to have fewer children.) 
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My name is Raksha, and I Hve in a small village not far from Bombay. I think 
I am about 25 years old, but I am not sure. 1 have five children and expect my 
sixth soon. 1 will be glad when my pregnancy ends, since I have been weak and 
ill. The doctor feels that I should not have more children since 1 am not well, 
but in our country ft is. important to have a male child since that is the only 
way the man's family continues. My mother-in-law lives with me, and she feels 
that 1 should have as many children as God gives me^. I will do as she says. 
After all, it is she who has power. Hy parents paid a dowry for me and arranged 
my marriage, too, and I must not disappoint them. 

Some women in my country hold jobs, and a few go to school. Women work in 
factories, hospitals, and offices, something they never would have done 20 years 
ago. The female Ifteracy rate is still only 18.9%, however. 
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Raksha is a real woman who lives near Bozribay, India. Based upon 
what you know al>out her^ answer the following questions • 

(1) Why do you think Haksha can only estiniate her age? 



(2) Why is it important for her to have children? 



(3) What is a dowry? 



(4) What does literacy mean? 



(5) Why do you think the literacy rate is so lew for women in her 
country? 



(6) It appears that Raksha *s mother-in-law has certain "powers" over 
her. Vlhy do you think she would tolerate this? 
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Attitudes Towards Childbearing in India* 



(1) More children can earn for the family. The father can also rest 
if there are jnore children to earn for him. ^ 

(2) A son is important for the family's name. He keeps the *'door" 
open. «any people do not stop having children until a boy comes. 
At least one son is necessary to Iceep the family name going. 

(3) Tf there is only one son, then he has the whole economic burden... 
supporting the family and paying for all the ceremonies such as 
his sisters' weddings - 

(4) Xf there are only two children, a boy and a girl, and the boy 
dies, the mother is considered barren. 

(5) The advantage of having many sons is that they will have different 
occupations and earn more. 

(6) Having many sons means more fame for the family. This way one's 
own name remains at the top. 

{7) When there are five or six children, a parent can have a peaceful 
life in old age. Mothers can depend on their sons because they 
can rightfully claim Sny thing from them. 

(8) The higgest advantage of the large family is that when all the 
brothers unite nobody dares bother them,. They can live with 
power in their hands. 

(9) If a woman has many children, others vill look up to her. When 
someone asks a woman if she has children, she can say proudly: 
"I have many children I " 

(10) Suppose a woman has a daughter and a son. If her son dies, then 
she has only one to look after her. This happens after God may 
take away one child — If a mother has five children, then at 
least two or three of the children will live. 



— Indiana University # Population Education Project, 1973. 
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I am Kawe, and I live in a northern farming village of my modernizing country. 
We grow oil palms and farm for a living. 

I am now thirty-five years old. I have been married to my husband for 20 years. 
1 am not the only wife of my husband. Even before he married me he already had 
two wives* I would have been the third except that he divorced the second wife 
for not bearing a child during the first two years of their marriage. In our 
society a childless woman is a person to be despised because the spirits did not 
find her a fitting person and did not wish to be incarnated in her. Both my 
husband's first wife and I are successful wives, for we have borne children, 
including sons. Our children can help us farm, can support us in our old age, 
and can bury us when we die. 

'My son is going to school to learn to read and write. He needs these skills to 
become an important person in our village. None of my girls go to school, nor^ 
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I thinks have any girls from our village. They need to learn skills 
to help their husbands-to-he on their farms. Some people say that 
if the girls get educated they might get bad ideas and elope. 

Overall I try to keep my husband happy, provide him with children, 
who are more precious than wealth to our people, and make him satis- 
fied with the "bride price" he paid for me. 



Kawe, like Raksha is a real woman- She lives in Nigeria. Based 
upon what you know about her, answer the following questions. 

(1) Under what conditions did Kawe marry her husband? 



(2) Why does Kawe try to keep her husband satisfied with the "bride 
price" he paid for her? 



(3) What is a "bride price?" 



(4) Why are girls not encouraged to go to school? 



(5) What happens to women in Kawe's society who do not bear children? 
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Attitudes Toward Childbearlng in Nigeria* 



Generally parents have a warm attitude towards having children in 
Nigeria- Whether in the rural or in the urban coirununities^ Nigeria 
expressed positive attitudes towards having children. If African 
mothers love their children^ African fathers adore them- The high 
regard in wjiich children are held is reflected in the names usually 
given them- Typical names for children in Iboland include the 
following s 

Nwalcaku, meaning "the child is greater than wealth"; 
iJwahueze, meaning "children are priceless"; 
ChinyerB/ meaning "God's gift". 

The first and foremost desire of a married couple is for children; 
having children is regarded as the chief aim of all marriages- 
Childlessness therefore is regarded as a disease. A woman who can't 
have children is treated almost as an outcast and has little influence 
among her people- She is everywhere despised and distrusted- If 
she cannot have children^ everyone is certain it is her fault. 
The ancestral spirits will not insert a soul in her wonib or do not 
want to be reincarnated in her- Childlessness often leads to divorce 
or polygamy. 

Only in the large cities in Nigeria do some people among high income 
groups believe there is a need to limit family size. 

As vi:3 the belief in ancient Bgypt, "child making is a great and 
TinB^ pious think in life for them who think aright / and to live 
life on earth without a child a very great misfortune and impiety; 
and he who hath no child is punished by the daimons after death-" 

Parents want children for many reasons and mothers in particular 
cherish the idea in spite of the ordeal of childbearing . 



Reasons for Having Children in Nigeria 

(1) Children are the yardstick for measuring the success of marriage. 

(2) Children are a source of social prestige. Parents who have 
many children are greatly respected/ and are addressed by 
special titles. 

(3) Children prove their father's manhood and mother's womanhood 
and remove the stigma of barrenness. Children prevent 
accusations of impotence and witchcraft. 
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(4) Children are of economic value- They are valued JEor their help 
on the farm and in the home. In the olden days they could be 
pawned to pay of f a debt. 

(5) Children are a great investm,ent. They support the parents in 
old age and are their heirs for ever. Children perpetuate the 
family and the family name^ and ensure decent burial and fame 
for their parents. 

(6) Since one is sent into the world to be fruitful and multiply, 
a large family is evidence that one is loved by the gods. 

(7) Without children marriage would break up^ and even if it 
continues^ the couple would live unhappily. 

(8) When parents reach old age*, their children are expected to 
clothe and feed them and to give them comfort. In this sense, 
children are a sure means of social security, pride and 
happiness to parents - 

(9) Most families have their traditional occupations and parents 
always wish the skills of their trades to be passed on to their 
children . 

(10) "It is better to accumulate children than to amass wealth", 
is a common saying among Nigerian people. 



*Excerpted from Ngwobia Uda, Growing Up in Nigerian Culture ^ 
University of Ibadan, Institute of Education, Occasional Publication 
No. 6, 1966, pp. 35-36. 
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My name is Mei-ling. Before the revolution of 1949 in my country women were treated 
poorly. Husbands beat wives > peasants beat children, and mothers-in-law beat their 
sons' wives. Peasant women worked hard in the fields, or as servants to the 
wealthy; upper class women did no manual work, but concentrated instead on their 
families and the raising of children. Some upper class women went to universities, 
but the main purpose of all women was to produce male heirs to continue the hus- 
band's naiae and control his property. Women were denied education and were supposed 
to stay at home and be subordinate, one reason for the painful practice of binding 
the feet of girls. 

•uth the revolution of 1949 came many changes in the status and roles of women. In 
1950 the first Marriage Law was passed in my country, by which arranged marriages 
were abolished and widows given the right to remarry. Women are no longer 
•'commodities" of sorts, but have attained full economic and legal equality. Family 
planning is considered a vital policy area by the government, both in economic terms, 
and in national planning that will determine the prosperity of the country and the 
way of life for future generations. Women have taken the lead in family planning 
programs, and have full rights in determining the size of their families. This is 
in accord with state policy, which justifies family planning as leading to the 
emancipation of women, based on their equal rights to study, participate in political 
decisions, exercise their social conscience, and work to build a socialist society. 
Thus the potential of women is recognized and sponsored by the government. Women 
work together in family planning at the village and neighborhood levels. As an 
example, women on a particular street in a village or rural area decide together the 
number of children which can be reasonably added to the population for that year. 
They then determine from this how many will be able to have a child. Many women 
volunteer to wait' a year before having a child. The solidarity of women working 
together in family planning has proven successful in reaching the people > as seen in 
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the fact that the annual population grui^th rate has reaained stable in the pcrioJ 
1973-7S, at 1.7 rate of growth. The key to fasaily planning in my country is 
persuasion rather than coercion. Through education women can see positive advan- 
tages in practicing family planning. It is core advantageous, for exanple, to have 
fewer and healthier children, and thus be free to contribute to the building of the 
nation^ than to have a very large faiaily. To be able to "take the heln," control 
the destiny of the nation, is a najor reason the govemEont h^s emphasized fanily 
planning, and encouraged the emancipation of women. ^ 

I myself am a full-time worker. I was a medical student before marriage, and 
worked as a nurse before entering medical school. I did not marry "until the age of 
25, feeling it important to complete schooling and begin my profession. The state 
favors iate marriage, as it has aided in reducing the population and encouraging 
young people to work and serve their CGuntr>'. I have 3 children, who attend school 
six days a week, and eat their meals in state dining halls. Giildren are often 
separated from their families for periods of time, and learn early to interact with 
other people. Yet family ties remain close despite separations, hfy three-year old 
girl lives in a full-time kindergarten, but I see her on Sundays. It is good that 
the state cares for her, since we women need to be free to work for tht^ revolution. 
1 spent a year in the countryside 2 years ago giving medical care to the peasants. 
I did not see my family during this year; my children were proud of my service to 
the peasants. Since 1949 the state has greatly encouraged me in my profession, as 
it has encouraged women in general to contribute to the welfare of the nation. 



Mei-ling is also a real woman. Her hojne is the People's Republic 
of China. Answer the following questions based upon what you know 
about Mei-ling. 

(1) Why does Mei-ling believe women were treated poorly in her 
country before the Revolution? 



(2) 



v?hat was the main purpose of all women in her country in the 
past? 



(3) What was one custom for girls that Mei-ling mentions? 
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(4) does Mei-lin^'s government favor late snarriage? 



(5) Why does Ifei-ling feel it is good for her three-year old 
girl to be in a full-tiine kindergarten? 



(6) How did Mei-ling's children £sel when she spent a year giving 
medical service to the peasants? 
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Attitudes Tcsirard CSiildbearing in China* 

(13 Wosnan are encouraged to jrarry at a later age^ to decrease the 
nuiriber of years during which they could potentially have 
children. 

(2) Jt has been the policy in China since the Revolution to develop 
family planning programs through persuasion rather than force . 
Most women do not want to have 7,3, or 9 children^ hut they must 
have the opportunity to make a decision to limit family size 
themselves. Education is therefore very important, 

(3) In China today ^ women made the decision as to how many children 
they will have. Family planning represents the demands of the 
many women who want to he freed of the burden of many children 
in order to be able to work for development of the country- 

* 

(4) The policy of limiting family size is considered an important 
decision-making area by the government^ in order to promote a 
better life for the Chinese people. Each individual should have 
as good a life as possible. Quality of life — rather than 
quantity — is important. 

{5) Women must be able to see positive advantages in limiting the 
number of children they have. Education is most important. 
For example^ if women realize that it is better to have fewer 
and healthier children^ and also have more time to study and 
free themselves^ this is a good reason to limit the number of 
children they have. 

(6) Family planning in China is justified as a liberation of women ^ 
based on the equal rights of women to study ^ to participate in 
government decisions, to work to solve their country's problems 
and to work side-by-side with men in building a socialist 
society. 

(7) Wpnien teach one anc .her about family planning going from village 
to village. They e^en decide how many children should be born 
on a particular street or in their village, and then determine 
how many women can have children that year. Many women volunteer 
to wait a year to have a child* 

(8) Every Chinese woman breast-feeds her baby until the age of at 
least a year and a half- There is no such thing as artificial 
baby food in China , and closeness with the child during 
feeding is considered important . 
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(9) Most C3iinese factories have nurseries attached to them^ and 
the working mother is allowed half an hour off every two or 
three hours to feed the baby, with this considered as worlcing 
time- It is considered important that the haby see the mother 
regularly- 

(10) In China, people are much closer than in many other countries* 
C3ixldren do not feel strange when aroiind people other than their 
parents. Many people reel as though the children of another 
are their own- 

(11) In China, children may live apart from their families for short 
periods of time while attending school- Yet family ties remain 
closely-knit, and children begin at a very yoiing age to interact 
with people. 



* Compxled by Anna Chung, Center for Teaching International Relations 
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FREE A WOKaN, ERSE A 2JATI0N 



Part Jz Reasons for C3iildbearing 

Saksna Kawe Hex-ling 

India IJigeria China 



Part Jit Hypotheses about Opportunities Available toz 

Halcsha ^ Kawe Idei-ling 

India Nigeria CSiina 



Part III: What relationships do you see between opportunities 
for women and attitudes toward childbearing for: 

Raksha in India: 



Kawe in Nigeria: 



Mei-ling in Chinas 
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Title: Of Isaginar)' Kusibers 

Introduction: Nusbers can be deceiving- They are very useful, but they can also 
be saanipuiated to say or to exclude whatever one wishes. In reading this article, 
participants arc e^qposed to different types of nusibers and asked to discuss the 
place o£ statistics in our lives • 

Objectives: 

— to introduce participants to sone questions concerning the nature and ftmction 

of nuinbersCin our society. 
— to encourage participants to question the validity, reliability, and function 

of nujiiers or statistics when used to support a point of view. 

?^5echanics: 

Tiine: 1 class period 

5laterials: Duplicate and distribute copies of the handout titled, "Of Isiaginary 
Xuribers'' 

Activity: 

1- Hand out the article, "Of Imaginary Nuniers" to the participants. You may 
want to determine a way to introduce the article. One way might be to ask the 
question, "Khat is an imaginary nuaiber? you give me an exanple?" 

2. After the group has read the article, have the participants attempt to 
summarize the major points in the article. (Note: You could effectively use the 
activity "The Rice Game" at this point.) 

3. Have the group list examples in which figures were used in a potentially 
misleading manner, and examples of figures used acceptably. Ask the group to 
provide examples of figures that are confusing or difficult to understand. 

4. Ask the group to give their opinions concerning the statement, "in almost 
any area of life today, the best— certainly the most honest- -answer to a request 
for a figure or statistic would be,*no one knows.'" 

5. Have the group collect their own exanyles of statistics or figures that 
should be regarded with skepticism. Post them for discussion. 
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Title I Census Questions (by George Otero ^ adapted from an activity in 

the Holt Dsira Bank . Hol^, Rinehart^ and Winston) 
Introduction ; Nations take a census in order to gather data that will 
help ^overnnsental decision irakers meet the needs ox the people. The 
questions on a census indi-ate what data the government considers 
important to collect. Ir* this activity # participants judge the 
kind of questions rouru on the U.S. and Indian censuses. Students 
e^'plain the choices chey made and check their ideas with the actual 
census questions* exploring discrepancies in their responses. 

Lesson Obiectives x 

1. Studentf^ will make decisions by placing questions in the 
column of the country in which they think the question would he 
asked* 

2. Students will verbally explain their choices and check these 
reasons after finding out which questions go with which country. 

Mechanics : 

Timer 1 class period 

Materials r Duplicate copies of student handout titled ''Census 
Questions" for each student or paj^r of students- 

Activity ;" 

1. Handout Census Questions and ask the students to sort the 
questions by placing the number of the question in the column in which 
it belongs- For example if a participant thinks question #3 is a 
question that would be found both on the Indian and the U.S. census^ 

a number 3 would be placed in the column marked both. 

2. After the participants fill in the chart, discuss the 
responses people made. Why did they put questions in the columns 
they did? 

3. Give the participants the correct responses- Which ones 
did the group get right? Which did they get wrong? How can the 
discrepancies be explained? 

4- Discuss these questions: 

a- Why were these questions selected? 

b. Which questions would you expect to find in a census in 
your state? In China? In France? 

c. What questions do you think should be added to the census? 
Explain- 

d. Would you eliminate any questions? &cplain. 

e. Would you refuse to answer any of these questions on 
the censuses? 

f . What would the government be able to use the informa- 
tion for? 

5- Get a copy of the 1970 census. Were the other questions 
you would have added included in the real census? Are you surprised 
by any of the questions you find on the census? 
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CEtJSUS QUESTIONS 



1- What is the name of each person who was living here on Wednesday 
April 1, 1970 or vho was staying or visiting here and had no 
other home? 

2- How is each person related to the head of this household? 
3. Does the household live in an owned or rented house? 

4- Was place of birth rural or urban? 

5. Purpose for which census house is used. 

6. Is there a telephone on which people in your living quarters can 
be called? 

7- Age of each individual? 

3. Literacy of each individual? 

9. Month and year of births and age last birthday. 

10- Number of living rooms in the census household. 

11- . Name of the Head of Household. 

12. Do you have a flush toilet? 

13. Sex of each person. 

14. Is there hot and cold piped water in this building? 
15- Does the household cultivate land? 

16. Name of village or town- 

17. Color or race. 

13- Scheduled Caste or Scheduled Tribe- 

19- Mother tongue of each individual. 

20- Construction material of census house- 

21- Marital status of each individual. 

22- Is this building a one family house? 



Place the number of the question in the column you feel that question 
belongs - 



United States Census 
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CENSUS QUESTIONS 



1. 



2, 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 

7. 

8. 

9. 
10. 
11. 
12. 
13. 
14. 
15. 
16- 
17- 
18. 
19. 
20. 
21. 
22. 



What is the name oX each person who was living here on Wednesday 
April 1, 1970 or Wlio was staying or visiting here and had no 
other liome? 

How is each person related to the head of this household? 
Does the household live in an owned or rented house? 
Was place of hirth rural or urban? 
Purpose for which census house is used. 

Is there a telephone on which people in your living quarters can 
lae called? 

Age of each individual? 
Literacy of each individual? 

Month and year of birth, and age last birthday. - 
Number of living rooms in the census household. 
Name of the Head of Household. 
Do you have a flush toilet? 
Sex of each person - 

Is there hot and cold piped water in this building? 
Does the household cultivate land? 
Name of village or town. 
Color or race- 

Scheduled Caste or Scheduled Tribe - 
Mother tongue of each individual. 
Construction material of census house, 
torital status of each individual. 
Is this building a one family house? 



Place the number of the question in the column you feel that question 
belongs - 



United States Census 

1 

6 
11 
14 
23 
12 

9 
17 
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3 
15 
19 
20 
16 
21 

5 

4 

8 
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Title: Mapping Migration (an activity by Mack Fair, Denver Public Schools) 

Introduction: Denver faces a problca coisaon to nany similar comunities caused 
by the influx of people frosa other states and other areas within Colorado. 
Urbanization, particularly of "desirable" localities such as Denver, causes a 
local "population explosion" even if the birth rate is stabilized. 

Objective: To dpternine the origin of a nuobcr of Denverites and exajnine sone of 
the possible reasons for, and effects of, iaigration to Denver. 

Mechanics : 

Tine: 1 class period, plus tine to gather data individually 

.^laterials: old copies of newspapers (from several dates), large nap of the U:S. 
nap pins and string; possibly a world aap ' 

Procedure: 

Each student should randonly select obituaries of people who were not bom in 
Colorado (but are native to the U.S.), detenaine their birthplace, and by using a 
map, nap pms, and string, show the route they took in locating in Denver. Collect 
enough data to show at least 50 individuals on the laap. If students cannot find 
data in the obituary coluinn of a newspaper, they can interview people to find out 
their previous residential locations. If a larger view is preferred, a student may 
include individuals from foreign countries, using the world map to show the route 
to Denver. 

Discussion: 

1. Can you see any trends in the migration patterns to Denver froci other areas 
in the U.S.? What are they? 

2. What was the percentage of native Denverites in the obituary columns you 
examined compared to non-natives from (a) other areas of Colorado: or (b) 
foreign countries? 

3. Is it possible 'to infer the reasons the individuals moved to the Denver 
area? Make a few guesses. Students might test some of these hypotheses 
by surveying people to determine their reasons for moving to the area 

4- What are some of the problems that come about because of urbanization and 
particularly the rapid growth of metropolitan Denver? 

For Further Discussion and Study 

Determine the average number of descendants (children plus grandchildren plus 
great-grandchildren) of the people you studied. 
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Title: Khat If? (Roll over, Beethoven) by George Otero ^ 

Introduction: Life expectancy is a population concept- Today aost people living 
in the United States can expect to live 65 -75 years on the average. In other 
countries of the world, especially Latin African and African countries, life 
expectancy aight average 50-55 years. 

At different periods in human history, life expectancy was as low as 50 
years. Yet we often assuisc that people have always lived as long as people tend to 
live today. In this activity, participants are involved in creative writing about 
situations involving life expectancy changes. ^ 

Objectives: 

— Given hypothetical situations involving life e xpectan cies, participants will 
express in writing their predictions and reactions to the hypothetical situations. 
— Participants will Icam about the varXability of life expectancies in human 
history and its effects on human culture. 

Mechanics: 

Time: 1 class period 

Materials: You might ditto the situation sheet for each participant or read the 
situations to the group. 

Activity : 

1. Ask the group to write on a sheet of paper how long they expect to live 

(a specific age). Collect the responses, and determine an average. You might have 
some participants share their reasoning with the group. 

2. Tell the group that you have a list of situations involving life 
expectancies to which you would like the group's reactions. Jfention to the group 
that life expectancies have not always been so high. Were people different when 
they thought they would only live to be 35 or 40 years old? Do low life expectan- 
cies promote or hinder creativity?. Were people's energies consumed caring for 
illness and disease when many of these maladies were uncontrollable? 

3. Give the group the list of situations and have each student choose one to 
write about the effects of the change on the person or society. These can be read 
and discussed by the group. The writing can be done in different forms, such as 
short story writing, poetr)', etc. 

Further Suggestions : 

The group might want to do some research on the life spans of people that 
interest them. They could make hypotheses about certain groups of people in certain 
periods and then attempt to verify those guesses. 
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m\T IF? 

1. What if Eeethoven had lived to be 65 instead of dying in his 30's? 

2. Khat if President Kennedy had lived to be 60 years old instead of dying a 
violent death while in his 40* s? 

5. Wiat it i*onen lived 20 years longer than isen rather than the present 6-S years 
longer vhich is the current a\'erage? 

4, Khat if you could only expect to live to the age of 35? Kould you change your 
goals? Your behavior? 

5. 'What if you could expect to live to the age of 150 years? 

fe. ftTiat if Joe Nasath could be healthy and strong and play football till the age 
of 60 years? 

7. Unat if you could buy pills (at $20,000 each) that would allow you to live 5 
years longer for each pill taken? 

8. Pick another famous person. What would have happened if that person's life span 
w^as doubled? 

9. Khat if you could pick 5 people's lives to shorten in life expectancy — who would 
you choose? 

10. Khat if you could pick 5 people's life spans to double in length — who would you 
choose? 
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Title: If You Can't Count It, Does It Exist? (Adapted from an activity in the 
EnvironMntal .Studies Cards) by George Otero 

Introduction: This is a very sifsple^ open-ended activity designed to help 
participants focus on jscasurement as it relates to the concept of counting. The 
activity can involve a single individual or an entire class or group. 

Lesson Objectives: 

to give participants the opportunit> to explore ways of counting things they 

never thought could be counted. 
to introduce participants to a variety of ways to count things. 

>Iechanics: 

Time: 1 class period 

»^5ate rials: none needed for this activity 

Activity : 

1. Give the group the following task: Make a list of things that appear to be 
impossible to count... then count any three. 

Give the group time to think about and explore the task. Encourage participants, get 
involved yourself, but refrain from giving any answers. Allow the participants to 
discover what they can. 

2- Possible follow-up activities and discussion questions: 
a. Do the numbers of something that is impossible to count change from time to time? 
b- What maJces something impossible to count? 
c. How does it become possible to count it? 
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Title : Graphing Population Growth (by George Otero) 

Introduction : Why is population growth of concern to many people 
today? One reason is that population grows exponentially. This 
activity demonstrates how population grows regardless of the human 
population we consider. Students can learn about the growth of a 
population by reading graphs- Malcing a graph on population growth 
for the nation and then comparing this growth to world population 
growth will help students understand and read graphs and also under- 
stand the exponential nature of population growth. 

Mechanics : 

Time: 1 class, period 

Materials: Duplicate a sheet of graph paper for each participant 
^ You may give the data for the graph -on either a 

separate handout/ on overhead transparency, or the 
chalkboard. 

Lesson Objectives : 

1. Students will make a live, graph given the raw data. 

2. Students will compare the data on their graph of U.S. 
population with a graph of world population. 

3. Students will figure the doubling time of various popula- 
tions/ both animate and inanimate. 

Activity : 

1. Hand out graph paper and data for th"e U.S. 

2. Have students graph the data. 

3. Ask students why the curve rises sharply and quickly on the 
5 graph. 

4. Using the slide or transparency cf world population growth/ 
explain the nature of exponential growth. Something that grows 
exponentially grows at a constant percentage of the whole in a con- 
stant time period. It is useful to compare this to the interest 
collected at a bank or the doubling of a penny each day. It is also 
useful to think of exponential growth in terms of doubling time, 
or the time it takes a growing quantity to double in size. * The 
following chart applies to any quantity: 

Doubling Time Chart 

GROWTH RATE DOUBLING TIME 

% per year years 

0.1 700 ' 

0.5 140 

1.0 " 70 

2.0 . 35 

4.0 18 

5.0 . 14 

7.0 " 10 

^ 10.0 ^ J rs 1 
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5. Compare the world population data sheet to the graph drawn 
for the United States. In what ways are they similar? In what 
ways are they different? 

Further Suggest ions s Get the data of a town or county or state 
and graph it- Compare your graph to the graphs of other students. 
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Title r The Census 1790-1970* (by George Otero) 

Introduction s The United States under the rule of the constitution 
snust take a census every ten years. The first official United States 
census was taken in 1790^ and one has heen taken every ten years 
since then. In this activity the participants are presented with 
sumraaries of the questions asked on each of the census question- 
naires. Participants use this data as a springboard for a discussion 
of any nuiaber of population-related is sue s.^^ — — — ^.^ ^ — 

Lesson Obiectives ; - 

1. To ^promote discussion of population-related is nes using 
the data prov^ided regarding questions asked on U^S. census question- 
naires. 

2. To allow participants to make inferences about political ^ 
social^ and economic conditions, using the census data, r 

3. To compare the types of questions asked on the censuses 
suggesting possible explanations for the similarities and differences. 

Mechanics s 

Times 1 or 2 class periods 

Materials s You will need to duplicate copies of the handout 
"Population and Housing Census Questions 1790- 
1970" for each participant. 

Activity ; 

1* Handout the census questions to the participants. Ask the 
participants to look over the questions noting similarities and 
differences* Which questions are of interest to you? Which questions 
remind you of a period, action, or policy you dislike? Which questions 
remind you of a period, action, or policy you like? 

2. Ask the participants to explain the similarities and dif- 
ferences in the questions.. 

3. At this point the data could be used in a multitude of ways. 

a. The group could make up the ideal 1980 census explain- 
ing why they would include the questions they suggest. 

b. Participants could do research to answer questions about 
certain census items that may have arisen during discussion, 
c* The group could attempt to use the data to make a general 
statement about what a census is and what the data gathered 
is used for. 

d* The group could make hypotheses about how the data collec- 
ted, was used* 

e* The group could make guesses about what the results 
were on certain questions and check these guesses with the 
census records. 

*Using "Population and Housing Census Questions 1790-1970," U.S. 
Dept* of Commerce^ Bureau of the Census, Form 70-82-1 (4-18-69) • 
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Title: Footprints (Adapted from an actxvxty In the EnvJLroniaental 

Studies Cards)* (by George Otero) 

Introduction : By exasaining the indirect or direct evidence of the 
actions or existence of a population we can learn something about 
that population- In this activity participants explore, discover # 
and evaluate the direct and indirect evidence left by populations — 
their "footprints, so to speak* 

Lesson Oblectives : 

1. To demonstrate to participants that most populations leave 
evidence of their existence. 

2- To allow participants to make inferences about a population 
from the evidence it leaves. 

3- To improve participants* observational skills and their 
abilities to understand the consequences of the actions of populations. 

Mechanics : 

Time: 1 class period 

Materials: You need to duplicate handout titled ''fividence." 

You might want to supply camera's, paper, and 

other recording and measuring devices for use by the 

participants. 

Activity : 

Tell the group that you would like them to focus on the 
different types of evidence that a population leaves behind — 
evidence that describes the population, affects other populations, 
and documents the existence of the population itself- A number of 
activities for participants are on the handout titled "Evidence-*' 



f?;nviroiunental Studies Project, American Geological Institute, National 
Science Foundation, 1970. 
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1) - Go outside and observe indirect evidence of a population of 

something - ^ 

2) * Go inside the schools home, or other places and observe in- 

direct evidence of a population of something* 

3) - Fznd "footprints" or evidence of the existence of a population 

that you think should be reduced - 

4) - Find "footprints" or evidence of the existence of a population 

that you thiiik should be increased* 

5) . List 10 kinds of indirect evidence for populations- 

6) - Estimate the size of the population from the indirect evidence. 

7) . Take some evidence about a population. Using the data alone 

describe ±hat population. 

3). Check your evidence. What makes your direct or indirect evi- 
dence conclusive? ficw can you be sure that the evidence you 
have is direct or indirect evidence of a population? 
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Titles Modeling Population Gra-^th (by John Crouch^ Denver Public 

Schools) 

XntroQuction s Thxs exerci.se Is designed to help the student under- 
stand exponential growth and doubling time when applied to human 
population- It explores htunan population growth in three situations s 
unrestricted exponential growth, institution of a limited birth control 
program^ and a zero population growth plan. Additional information is 
given in the exercise to help the student develop attitudes regarding 
the effects of population growth on the human condition. 

Lesson Objectives : 

Upon completion of this activity, each student should be able to: 

1. demonstrate an understanding of exponential growth and doubling 
time^ 

2. Ixst several effects that exponential growth of the human popu- 
lation may have on the human condition, 

3- operate more effectively in a group situation. 

Mechanics ! 

Time: Two to three class periods. 

Materials- Student handout which includes instructions, charts 



Activity : 

1- This exercise should be used when dealing with the subject 
of population growth in the classroom. 

2. Divide the class into groups of four to six. Do not 
explain the reason for the exercise to the students. Allow the 
students to reach their own conclusions. Handout the student exer- 
cise sheets and the cans of dice. Go over the directions with the 
students and then let each group operate as much as possible on 
their own. 

3. After the students have collected the data on their charts* 
they may transfer this information onto graphs if you wish* 

4. In a class discussion allow the groups to compare rneir 
results - 

5. During the class discussion raise questions of the following 
nature : 





for completion, additional information concerned 
with population growth, and questions for response. 
You will need 200 dice per group. One side of the 
dice should be blue, one side should be red, and one 
side should be black. The other three sides can he 
white or blarJc. Cubes can be obtained from math 
and science catalogs or cut for you in the shop. 





c. 



What did you learn from this exercise? 

Which population plan had the greatest appeal to you? 

Which population plan has operated during most of man's 

history? 
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How oJEten did your population double and how often do 
you predict it to double under each population plan? 
COrranent on the following: •^If we solve the population 
problem^ we will have a* chance at solving all other 
problems- If we don't solve the population problem^ 
hone of the others will matter." Do you agree with this 
statement? Why or why not? 
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MODELING POPULATION GROWTH 



NAME 



Introduction r 

In this experiment you will use dice to model population growth. 
Each dxe represents a person. Each throw of the dice represents a 
year. A blue or a red represents the birth of a child, so each time 
one of them comes up, add a die to the population. If a black comes 
up, a death has occurred^ so remove it from the population- Hence 
you are modeling a situation where the birth rate is twice the 
death rc^fee. You also have a population growth rate of 1/6 or about 
17%. 

Procedure! 

PART A: Unrestricted Exponential Growth 

Put 6 ordinary dice into a container {Adam, Eve, Cain, Abel, Sally, 
and Alice) . Shake the container and dump the contents out onto a 
smooth, hard floor- Remove and count all tho black sides that appear. 
A "black" is analogous to a death. Record the number of deaths on 
the chart. Count up all the reds and blues that appear. Since they 
correspond to birth, add a die for each of them. Then fill in the 
required information m the chart - Repeat the above procedure until 
the total population exceeds 200 people. 

PART B: Tne Effect of Instituting a Limited Birth Control Program 

Return to the population you had after 10 years had passed. Put that 
many dice into the can. But now introduce a limited birth control 
program. This will be modeled by saying that a blue represents a 
birth, as before, and so does every other red. However, the remaining 
half of the red represent women who are on birth control and so 
a brrth has been prevented. If an odd number of reds come up, round 
off in favor of a birth half of the time, and in favor of a reverted 
birth in the other half of the cases . Model this situation for the 
years 21 through 30. You have essentially cut the population growth 
rate from 17% to 8%. 

PART C: The Zero Population Growth (ZPG) Plan 

Return to the population you had after 10 years had passed. Put that 
many dice into the can- But now introduce a large scale birth control 
program. This will be modeled by saying that all the reds represent 
women using effective birth control techniques or women married to 
men using effective birth control techniques. Hence, a black repre- 
sents a death, a blue represents a birth, and a red represents a 
prevented birth. Model this situation for the years 10-20. 
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MODELING POPULATIOU GROWTH 
Graphs and Concltisions: 

PART As Unrestricted, Exponential Growth 
Use your data to plot graphs of s 

1. Population vs. Time (years) 

a- plot first on ordinary graph paper 
b- plot again on semi-log paper 

2- Population Growth Rate vs- Time (years) 

3- Population Growth Rate vs. population 

Examine each graph and write a conclusion for each one 

PART Bz The Effect of Instituting a Limited Birth Control Program 
Use your new data to plot graphs of: 

1- Population vs- Time^ 0-30 years- (ordinary graph paper) 

2. Population vs- Time, 0-30 years • (semi-log graph paper) 

Examine each graph, compare them to the Population vs. Time 
graphs in Part A, and then write a conclusion - 

PART C: The Zero Population Growth (ZPG) Plan 
Use your new data to plot graphs of: 

!• Population vs. Time, 0-30 years. (ordinary graph paper) 

2- Population bs. Time, 0-30 years. (semi-log graph paper) 

Examine each graph, compare them to the Population vs. Time graphs 
in parts A and B, and then write a conclusion- 
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l^ODELUJG POPULATION GROWTH 



Data: 

PART A: Unrestricted ExDonential Growth 
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MODELING POPULATION GROWTH 



Data: 

PART B: The Effect of Instxtutang a Limited Birth Control Program 
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Data: 

PART Ci the Zero Population Grov/th (ZPG) Plan 
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THE LIMITS TO GROWTH 

Notes on the Book 

NAME 

I. The Nature of Exponential Growth 

1. Exponential gra^th occurs whenever the rate of growth is direct- 
ly proportional to the quantity of material present - 



An 



t 

2. A quantity exhibits exponential growth when it increases by 
a constant percentage of the -whole in a constant time period. 

h 

3 • Exponential growth is deceptive because it generates immense 
numbers very quickly. 

4. It is useful to think of exponential .growth in terms of 
doubling time > 

II- The Factors Which *Influence Growth 

There are five basic factors that determine and^ in their inter- 
actions / ultimately limit growth: on our planet - . They are: 

1. population growth ; 

2- agricultural production' 

3- consumption of nonrenewable resources 

4- industrial output 

5- pollution generation 

III- Characteristics of the Five Basic Factors 

1- They are interrelated and cannot be studied separately- 

2- They are all growing exponent ially- 

3- Because the earth is finite ^ they all appear to have an upper 
limit - 

IV. The World Model 

To make mankind's predicament more visible^ more easy to grasp/ 
the Volkswagen Foundation granted the Club of Rome $250,000-00 
in 1970- They hired an international team of scientists led by 
computer experts at MIT. They used a computer model that could 
simulate the major ecological forces at work in the v/orld today — 
a model that contains the basic equations that interrelate the 
five factors- 

16 S 
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V. The Findings of tlie Club Borne: 

1. If there are no major changes in the physicals economic/ or 
social relationships that have liistorically governed the 

^ development of the world syst^^ the system will continue to 
grew exponentially until the rapidly diminisTiing resource 
base forces a collapse (2020 A-D.). 

2- Positive feedback loops operat4.ng wiQiout any constraint 

generate exponential growth- In the world system two positi\'e 
feedback loops are dominant now, producing exponential growth 
of population and of industrial capital- In any program 
designed to produce a world of the future that is s table / the 
exponential growth of both of these factors must stop- Any 
combination of the variables that influence growth that does 
not stabilize jDOth population and industrial output together 
eventually leads to collapse- A no-growth world is man's hope 
in this planet - 

VI- Priorities for Obtaining a No-Growth World 

1- Require that population be stabilized by equating births and 
deaths. . 

2- Stabilize the world's capital stock by requiring that the 

investment rate equal th6 depreciation rate - 

3- Reduce resource consumption/unit of ^ industrial capital - 

4- Shift the economic preferences of society from factory- 
produced material goods to services such as education and 
health facilities - 

5- Reduce the pollution generation per unit of industrial and 
agricultural output - 

6- Produce sufficient food for all people by diverting capital 
to food production - 

7. Make soil enrichment and preservation a high priority to 
achieve #6 - 

8- Increase the average lifetime of industrial capital be 

demanding better design for durability and ease of repair - 

VII- Characteristics of a No-Growth World 

1- It IS sustainable without sudden and uncontrolled collapse* 

2. It is capable of satisfying the basic material requirements 
of all of its people. 

.3 : Average life expectancy = 70 years/person - 

4- Material^ inequalities between groups of people would be 
minimal « 

5- More leisure time to devote to nonpolluting, nonconsuming 
activities could flourish* 

6- Education/ art music / religion/ basic scientific research # 
athletics/ and social actions. 164 
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7, Technical advances would contxnue — for the need would still 
be there- 

3- Incentives would still be there — improve the "quality *• of 
life- 

VIXI. How much time? 
IX* Attitudes 
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Title ; Population: To Be or Not To Be A Problem? (by George Otero) 

Introduction : This is a short activity designed to Introduce the 
participant to two vleivs about population changes. For many 
persons population growth is a "'problem." Yet for many other persons 
population growth is not a problem. Participants read the two po- 
sitions and decide which side they belong to, taking into accoimt 
the knowledge and attitudes they hold at the present time- 

Lesson Objectives s 

1. To introduce participants to the two positions^ namely 
whether or not population growth is a problem- 

2. To encourage participcints to make a decision about their 
position on population growth based on the loiowledge and attitudes 
they presently hold. 

Mechanics : 

Time: 1 class period 

Materials: Duplicate copies of the handout Current Positions on 
Population Growth s 

Activity : 

1. Ask the group members to raise their hands if they think 
population growth is a problem. Have them keep their hands raised if 
they think population growth is the most important problem facing 
mankind today. Mention to the group that there are many people who 
think population is not a problem. 

2. Hand out the reading* Tell the participants to read the 
material carefully* Then have each participant make a decision - 
Based on what you }cnow and on your own personal values # is population 
growth a problem or is it not a problem? Have participants write 
responses - 

3- Collect the responses. These can be used as an evaluation 
procedure if the group further examines the issue using other materials 
and activities. Participants would then have the opportunity to 

read what they wrote and compare that response with a later position 
which might incorporate knowledge and attitudes not present when 
the activity was initially completed. 

4- In concluding the activity, you could raise a few questions 
for discussion- 

a- If the symptoms are similar/ why do people have different 
explanations for the causes and solutions behind those 
symptoms? 

b. Which position do you think the president holds? 
Which position do you think people in Japan hold? Russia? 
China? Which position do you think is held by people living 
in the developing countries of the world? 

166 
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In a xough way these positions on 33oth handouts jnay illustrate 
the range of current opinion. They at least state laajor points about 
population growth although they are simplistic and have many varia- 
tions in context. In addition, these positions are not exclusive of 
one another. People holding different bejtiefs inight support the 
same policy hy the governi?ent hut for different reasons* This 
activity should at least start some thliiking. 
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CURRS2JT POSITJONS ON POPOLATIOH GROWTH 

(1) . Population Growth is Ifot a Problem* 

1- Population growth as a problem in itself is not important 
coinpared to other problems facing the world, such as peace, poverty, 
racism, and health. The people coming into the world today can be 
taken care of in "the same ways people have been provided for in the 
past- 



2- The -problem xs not population gro-^rth but economic develop- 
ment- Under correct economic conditions — ideally a situation 
where the public xs in control of production of goods and services — 
population will take care of itself and disappear as a problem- 
Development is the problem facing humans today - 

The problem is not population growth but environmental and 
resource depletion. The problem is the over-consumption of developed 
countries like the United States and not the grwth of population in 
developing cotuitries like Ghana or Chile- This consumption uses 
lap resources on the one hand and produces pollution on the other - 

The problem is not population growth but health levels - 
If we would control disease and death rates, birth control will follow. 
We must pro\'ide for the basic health and nutrition of every person- 

The problem is not the growth of population but its distri- 
bution- It is not the total numbers that create problems, but the 
way those people distribute themselves on the earth, leading to 
the bad effects of urbanization (big cities) • 



3- Population growth is a false issue- It is a tactic used 
by rich countries to keep control of poor countries- Rich countries 
focus on population control instead of the real problem of develop- 
ment . 



4. Population growth, at least in some places, is desirable. 
Increased population is needed in some areas to fill up and develop 
available lands- Increased population is needed to build the labor 
force in spme areas. Increased population is also desirable poli- 
tically to build the nation, supply the army, and build a young 
generation of people to vitalize the nation. 



Adap*^*^d from World Population; Status Report 1Q74 A Guide for the 
Concerned Citizen , prepared by the Population Council, 245 Park Ave., 
New York, New York 10017, Jan. 1974, p. 18- 
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{2). Population Growth is a Problem* 

1- Population growth is a major crisis ncr^ facing ssankind* 
perhaps the inajor crjisis. Contxnued population growth endangers the 
envxronsnent and our Irving standards in many, jaany ways. The popu- 
lation growth must he halted or slowed down a lot even if harsh, 
tough measures must he taken* 

2- Population growth makes other social and economic pro- 
blems much worse- It makes development in the poor countries go 
much slower and it increases the environmental pollution and use of 
resources xn the rich countries. Population growth can and should be 
stopped by changes in women's roles, living standards, education, 
health care, and so on. Pppulatron can and should also be stopped by 
controlling the bxrths in a nation through the national family 
planning programs. 



^Ibidw 
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Title: Clues (Adapted froa an activity in the Envirojuacntal Studies Cards) 
by George Otero 

Introduction; Many sources of data can provide clues about the population existing 
at a certain tisae. Literaiy and/or visual clues can be used to estizBate the size 
of a population if it is incalculable or sis5>ly unrecorded. In this activity, 
participants explore the kinds of evidence that artistic works provide for learning 
sK>re about population or food. 

lesson Objectives: 

to provide participants the opportunity to explore population through works 

of art and literature. 
to increase participant sensitivity to evidence about populations existing in 

literature and the arts. 

Mechanics: 

TisDe: 1 class period 

J&terials. .Vovels, paintings (copies or illustrations of paintings), and/or other 
works of art. 

Activ^ity: 

1. This is a very open-ended exercise , and it can be a laost interesting 
experience. Encourage participants to do any or all of the following activities: 
(Note: The actions can be applied to food sinply by changing the word "population" 
to "food** in the suggested activities listed below.) 

a. Study literary evidence for a population of soinething. 

b. Study the evidence for a population of soinething in a painting, a photograph, or 
any other art work. 

c. Khat kind of population evidence does the art of past societies give? Hhat 
sort of evidence do you suppose our art will provide future societies? 

d. ,Estinate the size of the population using the evidence found in a and/or b 

above. 
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Title s Yes* No, or Hayhe (by George Otero) 

Introduct ion s i!any potential changes can affect one's opinion of 
population changes* In fact, many changes are suggested by various 
groups every day- Sorae suggest we farm the sea and grow more food- 
Some suggest we concentrate on slowing the birth rate. There are 
pros and cons for every suggested change* In this activity students 
document and/or recognize the pros and cons for proposed changes 
relating to population changes- In addition, the participants dis- 
cuss their preferences and opinions about the likelihood and desir- 
ability of these changes - 

Lesson Oblectives s 

1. To document positive and negative implications of proposed 
changes that could affect population growth or food production - 

2. To recognize and verbalize personal preferences and eva- 
luations concerning population-related predictions and possibilities- 

Mechanics s 

Times 1 or 2 hours for research 

1 class period for discussion 
Materials^ Duplicate copies of the handout titled "Yes, 
. No, or Maybe - " 

Activity * 

Hand out the ditto titled "Yes, No, or Maybe-" Tell the group 
to complete the worksheet based on the knowledge they have. (Time 
can also be given for research if that is needed) - Go over the 
questions on the worksheet with the participants- 
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YES, l^O, OR mYBS 

Belcsw are suggested future approaches and changes related 
to population and food issues- 

Give an argument for each suggestion and an argument 
against each suggestion. 

a- farming the sea 

b. irriyatxon of arid (dry) lands with desalted sea water 

c. sending excess people to colonize other planets. 

d. voluntary family planning 

bI addition of contraceptives to drinking water 

f- increased use of fertilizers and pesticides 

g. clearing and farming tropical rain forests 

h. abortion on demand 

i- talcing care of our own country first; letting the rest 
of the world go its own way 

Questions : 

1) • Which suggestion would you like to see occur first? 
How do you overcome the negative arguments suggested? 

2) . Which of the suggestions is most likely to occur? 
Explain - 

3) . Overall, which suggestions do you feel have more plus 
factors than minus factors? Vice Versa? 
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Title: Booasville (Fila, 1§ ninutes, color) Available frosa KAFSA: 

National Assoc. for Foreign Student Affairs 
1S60 19th Street, K. V. 
Kashington, D. C- 20009 
- (202) 462-4811 (see page 9:2) 

Introduction : It can be helpful to look at population growth and its effects on 
a long-term basis, but the concepts involved are often difficult to grasp. One 
jmeans that is effective is sone kind of visual presentation. The film 
BooDsvillc provides that image in a graphic concise manner using animated de- 
scriptions. The purpose of this film is to show the advancement of urbanization 
and related technology in American history from the discovery of the New World 
to the present. This sequence provides the learners with a useful overview of 
the growth process as it occurred in this country and provides a springboard 
for discussions about population, urbanization, and environment. 

The film most clearly protrays the concept of change as it has affected the 
course of American history. 

Lesson Objectives : 

After completing this activity, each individual should be able to: 

Suggest some turning points in American history related to protection of the 
environment. 

2. Discuss the impact of urbanization on American development. 

5. Explain how migration is a significant factor in population questions. 

Mechanics : 

Teaching time: 50 minutes 
Materials: Film — Booms vi lie 

Activity : 

1. Introduce the film. Explain briefly that the film is one depiction of 
American history with heavy emphasis on factors related to population. Ask the 
groiip to specifically watch for: (aj possible effectr of each stage on the en- 
vironment, (b) factors that ma/ describe the urbanization process, (c) direction 
of population shifts. Show the film. 

20 minutes- 

2. After the film has been shown, use the following questions as a basis 
for discussion: 

a. What immediate effects on the environment were obvioi^ when the settlers 
came? (clearing of forests, etc.) 

b. What other impact on the environment came later? (pollution by transportation, 
industry; concentration of population in limited areas) 

c. What seemed to have drawn people to the urban centers? (availability of 
products, jobs; national needs such as industrial production during wars) 

d. What generalizations can be made about population shifts in our history? 
("safety valve"— move to relatively uninhabited areas; trend toward the 
cities) What about these options in the future? 

e. What general conclusions may be drawn from our experience as a nation? 
(constant conflict between man and the environment; populations will urbanize 
as they industrialize; life has a tendency to become both more uniform, e.g., 
suburban hoursing, and more diverse, e.g., the division of labor. 

30 minutes 
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Soonsvifv^ should also be aiaiiable for rental fron the txln library at your state 
vnivcTsiStS', It it is not, contact one of the following distributors: 



Kcw rcMis, tivw York 1K05 



AiritO V*5wjl Ctoi^ 
Bi>9n>«»$lon, Indiana 

c«»> tin 



1144 V/ii!»5!l<j i^vo 

Gene^^ fJMot% B4if!dm0 
DeUo:L Michigan 48202 



PO to« /-C 

?*H ■••icftt^;m Ave 

S.v)i» Mofl^A, Calilarnia <S0404 

1501 OroddAd/ 

U^H York. Ke-«^ Yoflt 50035 

COM Hlms^ l«c 

>Jlot;nt Vernon, NY 10550 



The GfjipfkfC CtirfiCsilum 
PO fSo< SOS 

H^^ York^ York 100^1 

ln!efn»:*on.-U Film f&un(fAt*on. Inc 
475 Fifm Av#, 
Ke^ YOfk, Ne*v YoiK 10017 
j[at>&. IFF) 

Learning Ootpotzitzn of A.-nefica 
711 FjJm Avenue 
Nsrtf Yorit, «ew YofK 10022 
iatJli tCA) 



{«bt> CVVJ 

Colonel inslructt&nal Films 
6^ Easi Souiri W*!0f SI 
CniC^<;d. lUmoiS' 60501 

I'^Cyti^.H'iiA nf>!»tr»niCA 

C^tC^t^) tmnots 60611 
CBt«> fBCl 



1221 Avenue of ihc Americas 
f:owtf York, Kerf York 10030 
(abb VcGH) 

Ttmo'tJife Films 

43 V/t\: lC!h SJfCOl 

Newv York, UtH York 10011 

Umvor3«!y of Co*;fDrfil«i 
Fxl^nsion Mdilia Confer 
f)r)rktf!e^. California 04770 
(flt>b U Of C) 



Univer^iSr of Soujhorn C««!tfarnia 
Film (>}»tftbutiOfi KfjfVico 
U'>ivefSi!/ P«JfK 
tos Angolfls^ CAlirofniA S0007 
Ubb U of SC) 
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Title: Population Explosion (Filn, IS sinutcs, color) Available fron local 

^ UTJA-IKESO) office 

Introduction, Tnis animated filQ provides a deliglitful way to launch a discussion 
of a serious topic. In looking at solutions to the population explosion^ it is 
essential to view the issue from a variety of perspectives. This film suggests 
solutions offered by one perspective, and also identifies some of the reasons why 
the population surge exists* 

Concepts touchej^ upon in this film arc interdependence and change. The film 
presents a vivid picture of the global significance of the population explosion 
and relates well how changes in man's standard of living have influenced the 
population explosion • 

The group leader has the responsibility of drawing out the viewpoints offered 
by the film, as well as alternative points of view which may be suggested in a 
discussion following *'he film. 

Lesson Objectives: 

After participating in this activity, each individual should be able to: 
1. List three factors that have traditionally limited population growth. 
2- Suggest why these three factors have, ceased to be significant. 
3. Suggest sex^eral ways in which man may be able to cope with the growing 
population. 

*Film also available by mail order : 
ffechanics : McGraw-Hill Films 

Teaching time: One Hour Distribution Center 

Materials: Film, Population Explosion* Princeton Road 

Highston, New Jersey 08520^ 
Activity: rental: $25.00 

1. Introduce the film as one that provides an introduction to viewpoints on 
the population explosion. Without attempting to color the groups 's views on the 
issue, show the film. 

15 minutes, 

2. Discussion of the film: Draw out two levels of discussion. First re- 
view the data presented and then discuss the validity of the conclusions made. 
Suggested questions: 

a. Khat were some of the factors that traditionally limited population growth? 

(war, famine, disease} 
b- How have these been limited in their effect? 

c. Has famine become a renewed factor? Miy or why not? 

d. What are some of the solutions suggested to the current population boom? 

e. What is the hope of implementing the above solutions? What happens if they are 
not implemented? 

f. Most of the solutions offered are long-range in nature. How can the immediate 
problems be alleviated? 

g. Are there other solutions that may be better? What are their assets and lia- 
bilities? 

h. Is there any single solution? How can one implement one or more of the factors 
for solution? 



Future Resources 

The exercises "Food Power" and "Age Structure" would both integrate well into 
this lesson. This lesson also provides an excellent companion to "Bal dicer," 
either before cr after the playing of the game. 
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Title : Vl^nci Managejsent Case (SinulationJ To obtain, contact the Houghton 

Mifflin Co. in Boston, Xew York, Atlanta, Geneva, 111., Dallas, or Pal to Alto 

I ntrodu ction: One of the difficulties with teaching about food, population, 
and cnvironncnt is that too often these problems are dealt Kith singly, or, at 
best, in pair^- Rarel> are the three problems examined simultaneously, and 
alr.ost never are they' considered together as an integral part of a larger 
•wiiole. As the najne iiaplics, the Planet Management Game provides a vehicle by 
which a group can attempt to integrate the total system. Obviously, of 
necessity simulations must be limited in scope. 1:ven so, the interrelationships 
of food, population, and environment with other societal factors are clearly 
drawn in this exercise. For this reason, this simulation becomes an ideal 
culminating activity to any study of the above three issues or combinations of 
these issues, because it helps to put them in their proper perspective. 

Interdependence is the whole thrust of this simulation as the participants 
atten^t to integrate a variety of factors to produce the best standard of 
living- 

Briefly, in teams of approximately five, individuals play the roles o£ 
managers of Clarion, an earth-like planet with problems of overpopulation, pol- 
lution, food shortages, and insufficient income. The game begins in the year 
2000 and runs for 50 Clarion years, or ten rounds of play. The manager's goal 
is to improve the planet's living conditions by selecting specific projects 
from a large list of projects provided, and spending a limited amount on each. 
Tlie projects include increasing imports of fertilizer and pesticides, conducting 
research to cure the Clarion disease, Ilolobinkitis, and building mile-high 
apartment buildings with surrounding parks. A "cardboard computer" tells each 
team hon well it has done in each round to improve the planet's situation in the 
four problem areas. Once the game is complete, teams compare their results and 
attempt to define which team achieved the "best" results. 

Lesson Objectives : 

After participating in this simulation each participant should be able to: 

1. Suggest several ways in which food, population, and environment are inter- 
related. 

2. Define what is meant by the "quality of life." 

3. Identify several values questions that arise when choices about development 
are made. 

4. Understand that to improve the quality of life one cannot limit progress to 
one area, but must move ahead in several areas simultaneously. 

Mechanics : 

Teaching time: Three hours 

Materials; One Planet tonagement Game kit. Rules and Planetary Status Ledgers 
must be reproduced so that there is at least one set per team. A 
set of evaluation questions for each group should be prepared. 

Activity: 

1. Introduce the game as an opportunity to find out what would happen if 
we could really control all important decisions regarding the quality of life. 
Would we do better or worse than those who are now making decisions? Follow 
these general comments with the specific rules of the game. Reading the rules 
from the book is probably the most systematic way to present the game. Answer 
questions after the rules have been explained. 

30 minutes. / . 0 
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2. Play the gaise. Participants may be a little unsure of thejnsel\'es at 
first. Emphasize that the gaine will become clearer after the first round or 
two. Let each tcan aove at its own pace. If one team gets eore than a couple 
of rounds behind everyone else, give that^ team a time limit so that it will 
not fall further behind. Groups that finish early should be given a copy of 
the evaluation questions so that they can analyze their results while they are 
waiting for the other groups to finish. ^ 
Ih hours. . - 

5. Debriefing: All nesnbers should have an opportunity to respond to the 
evaluation questions in their groups before a general discussion |)egins. The 
last groups to finish should be given only about five minutes to survey briefly 
their possible responses. They can develop their responses more fully in the 
course of the discussion. 
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Evaluation Questions 



1. How have living standards on Clarion inproved as the result of your 
saanageccnt? ifow have they deteriorated? 

2. What were significant projects, in dctemining your outconcs? Do you approve 
of the steps you took to achieve your goals? 

3. Could the sane results have been accomplished with less money? 

4. Would you now prefer to live here rather than on enrth? hTiy or why not? 

5. Do you have any raoral concerns about present conditions on Clarion? 

6. If your present trend continues, what will Clarion fac like in another 50 years? 

KHile the groups are answering the evaluation questions, and after all are 
done vith tne game, post the results of each team on the board. Tliem begin the 
discussion, using the following questions as a guide: 

a. -Anich team appears to have been the most successful? Use the justifications 
from the evaluation questions in the answer. IVhat criteria deteiusines 
'most successful?" 

b. Vnat dilemmas were confronted in managing the planet? Ivliat did your responses 
say about your values as far as the quality of life was concerned? For 
example, did a group maintain more desirable population levels by refusing any 
action that would curb holobinkitis? 

c. Is it sufficient to compare the population, food, income, and environment 
rations to delennine the best management? 

d. What cumulative effects became apparent in later rounds? IVhat does this tell 
you about where the earth currently is? • 

e. h-hat would be come significant steps that could be taken on earth to achieve 
t.ne group's consensus of the "best" results? 

1 hour. 

Further Sugges^-jops : 

Based on the above discussion, one or two teams may want to replay- the game • 
the game to see if they can make the necessary adjustments to improve their 
living standards. Evaluate the adjustments they made. 
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a-3iicr for Teaching !iucn$.tl lon^l Itelnriu«-5 (CTIH) 
POPlfiJiTIC:> l:i:5t)«Pni:S--llcsource tsrnJ Teachi.ns Onits 

(1) Opj:icms - A Ktudy Cuide to Fopitlation anJ the Ag^ricnn Future (Fopulation 
Iteferc-nce iJureau, Ivashingcon, D, C.) , 

(2) Focusi nj: on Global Po /erty and Dcvelopr^eni: A Resource Book for Etiucators , 
Jayne G. Mi l iar, Oi^ersens Developrie;)t Council (ODC)^, Kashington, D. C. 

(3j PopuiatioQ Education Resources (Zero Population Gro;fth) 

(4) E quiiibriua (Zero Population 'QTOwth) 

(5) Population fnquirics Tcachinji L^iit (grades 9- 12) (Social Studies Deveiopoent 
Center, Indiana University) « 

Ine PcOjil c Packet (Natiozi;ul Association for Foreign Students Affairs) 

Tcnchiji*; Abtnit Px^p ul ation : A Cuide to Discussion > Study, and Resources, 

I.YltuCOM, Ccnt7M iiir Kar/Pcacc Studies^ Kcw York) 
(S) fjtivi roiment^ .nid P upulatiun: A Sfn trcchouk fo r Teachers , Kathryn Horsley 

(National liJucaiion Asriuciation) 11)72 
(9) Popiilation Bulletin , surics; World Population Da ta Sheet; Popula tion Profile , 

'series (Population Reference Bureau) ' — 

(10) Te;tciii nil Al^out PO|hi lat to n. Secondary School TeacherN tit (W..S. Coimnittee for 

IWICl'l) 

^^^^ l^*L'^*!^l!FS}'J2^V i!i*JIi*Jj*i.l^" » irnyi ninaent, and -SocJ^t^*- l^iwrtaice 5khaefcr, 
(Educa'tioiial Serv'ices, Ncwiravcn, Con7r.]rT972J trades 7-12 

(12) Tv^ichiia, : Notes on Population - >Toreij;n Area Materials Center (New YoiJ) and 
l^urcncc University (Applcton, Wisconsin). Fall/IVinter, 1973, Sprmr/Summcr, 

^ 1973, Fall/Winter, 1974 

( 1 3) Population Profiles: Series of 15 Units for the Study of D enography, Cen tc r 
for Infornation on Anerica, hash., D. 1971 

(i'D Population ;m J ?)c\elopmeitt Issue Packet (Ainerican Freedoni FroD lluager Foundation, 
hashinf,ton, D. C.) 

(15) Conmu nique (various issues) Overseas Devclopiuc^it Council , Washington, D, C. 
C16) Guide to Teac iiiui: Abcnit Population (UNIGEF— U. S. Commit tee for UN^TCCF) New 
York, 1974. 

(17) lnterch.uige> Population l.ducation Newsletter, PopisKiUon Reference Mrcau, 

Inc. (various issues) 
(IS) liie inter Dependent , United Nation^ As:.ociation (various issues). New York-- 

UNA-USA 

(19) PopuLition: llie U.S. P roblem , the Wo rld Crisis. Population Crisis Committee, 
1972 (l.ashington, f). C.f ^ 

(20) U.N. Populat ton Yea r J 971 , United Nation^. Secretariat for World Pojnilation 
Year Twi-PA, New York 



POPULf VnON KflSOURCHS-^Art t c 1 es. Books, 5 Publications 

(21) "How Many People," Headline Scri es, No. 218, Foreign Policy Association (N.Y.) 
1973, 

(22) "People: Pcoplel" Great Decisions 197^; , f^orcign Policy Association, New York 
(233 Materials on Protein Gap, Food, and Uevclopnent (Agency for International 

Development) » 
^24) jjarth Our Crow ded S p jcesh i p^ Isaac Asimov. New York (with UNICFF) . 19^4 
Pif.) food luul VupuUitK ut Kcport No. 19, Sunuur/r-Fal 1 , 1974. Victor-Host rum Fund for 

the Inteniational Plrnined Parenthood lederation, 
(,?(•) Vin^ulntjou, Valerie K. Opptuheiincr (Foreign Policy Association, Inc.) 1971 
(d7) "The fhinian Populatiori" Scientific American, Sept,, 1974 
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J*i''i^^l^£LB?S2!2fM--^*^'^»«^5i.s, Books, § i'ublications (cont.) 

<:'-.» r:iT"r .v -??^ 7%-ach;ni; ^^t nit P^rMija? i.^jj (Nea Yorl. -tenter for Kar/I»cacc 

IMiriCG'4 ?J3. Tt aciiinj: !nrcr<!c-{>t:n loict.: Exjalo ring Global Challenges Through 

D.it-i {Kcw Yojf., Cantor for har/Pcntv Studies, June, 1975) • 
(3S| ?1u J.iaits to Crowih, by Itonella feaJuKs, Ifcnnis ISeadows, Jorgen Randcrs, and 

Killian S^hrem. Hi. Hew York: rew /iceri can Librar). 1972. 
(31) Pojiii iarion. r n^Lroncdnt. and Pcojlo, cd. by Noel Hinridis. McGraw-lViil, 1971. 
^^2) -Hie Population liocb. by Dr. Paul P.. Ilhrlichl Kcv York: Ballantine Books f«ith 

the Sierra Club), 1968. 
C33) The Population ililesaa, cd. by Philip *L llauser. Prcnticc-Hall, Inc., 1963. 
f-*"^^ '■'"-s Crovdi'd liorld , by Lillian Fr^nkel. Kashingtoj?, Population P.e£crence 

Bureau. Colunbia Books ((li'ashington), 1971. 
(55j People: , by Robert Cook and Jane Lecht. Kashington, Population Reference 

Bureau. Coliicbia Books (Ifashington) , 1975. 
(36) Brtr-a, Lester. Korld Kithont Borders. Ke« York: Random House, 1975. 

PLV,i Acti vities for te ache rs on the Jsaues of Popul a tion/Food , in preparation 

by the Qinter for Teadiing Intcmacional P.elations (CTIR) 
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If- j -: ^gO O^ari 'Tj 'fay, FJ7^. '^Tne H^^iger Cnji". (UKIiHCXJ Office, Paris) 
(3j I x.ii-r-hjL-if.c ^ Populati^^n tdacation ?;c:»slctter (various is^sues). Population 
Ecf^Tcnc-j Bureau, Irashington, D. C- 

Foc u^ln^ on Global Poverty and t?evelo,>:wgnt-A Book (Kesource) for Educators^ 
Jayae C. Millar, 0ver^i*a5 Deyeloj^c^sjht Council, Ylnsh., D. C. 
(5) /jzericaa Friends Service Co:ixitctee. Hunger on Spaceship Earth: A Hcsource 

Paciiet. York 

(6} Broun, Lester. By Bread Alone, Praegor, 2974. 

(7) !i:Midow5, Donella, et. al. liio Liait s to Growth. New York: New Arserican 

Library, 1972, ~ 
(^) Bn.%.n, Lester. The Interdependence of Nations. Headline Series Ko. 212. 

Forir. :n Policy Association (Kew York), J972 (Oct.)^ 
(*.0 A^c;u7 aii International Deveiopcent (AID). Kar on Hunger. Jfashington, 
0. C. (State Departnenc). (:i:onthly) 
(10) rfeaJ, Margaret. Hunger - -A Scientists. Institute for Public Inforriation Kork- 
hook, New York: Scientists' Institute for Public Infonuation, 1970. 
I ne Prjtein Cap: AIO'^ Role in Reducinj; Malnutr it ion in Developing Countries. 
MIK ».asiiiii|:ron, D. C./1970 
(12j Foad ,ind At:ricultural Organization of the U.N. (Kosie). Tilings to Cosie: Ttv^ 

gbrld Food Crisis-^T ne itay Out. U.N. World Food Conference, 1974. 
(15J m-|?artnent of State. Special Report (no. 19). Crisis in Food. General 
Forci^:n Policy Si-rics 293 (June, 1975) 

(14) Crusade Against Hunger. The Crusader (Newsletter). New York 

(15) IWICLT- Tile United States Cuinniittee for UT^ICLF. *niie Quiet Emergency?". 1974 

(16) In:;ri fute for Uoi Id Order (New York), hays and Kj ans for Teaching About gorld 
Order. rlS--"Tc;iching About Global nnix\\ox'' June, 1975 

(17) Food -ind Agricultural Organization cf the UM^ fFAO, Rome). A Strategy for 
i*lcnty: Tiie Indicative World Plan for Agricultural Deveiopmcnt. 1970 

(15) l-ippc, Frances s*^ore. Diet for a Sjaall Pl;uier. New York: Ballantine Books, 
I!)71. . ~" ^ " 

(19) Tamiahill, Keay. Food in History . Stein, 197.i;. 

(20) Rocky ^k)untain Fanners Union, Washington, D. C. Newsletter 

(21) ''hny Can't he Ju^t Gi'/e Tiiem Food?", by R. Sherrill. New York Times, March 22, 
1970. ~ 

(22) Issue iMvkct "Hun;ier and Development. American Freedom From Hunger Foundation 
\mW) ~ 

(23) B. Milbnuer and G. Leinwnnd. Hunger. Simon Schuster, 1971. 

(24) Cit icons' lU>ird of Inquiry Into Hunger and M.ilnutrition in the United states. 
Hunger-U.S.A^. If^ishington: New Community Press, 1968. 

(25) R. Qilc-s' S till Hungry in A merica. Cleveland, Ohio: World Publishing Co., 
1969- 

(>*) PeirfK-rCon, Di.xic A. t\uid:_ A Cn-^is or Not? Utnh: Student Education Material, 

iZ^) Lcrr.i, Citherinc and M. J.icob%on. Food For People Not Tor Profit. New York: 

Bal Limine Books, lU7r.. . ^ — 

(iS) "G!ob:i! Ihingc-r and W^vvrty'* Soci/il Education, Nov.^Dec, 1974. 

^'^-Ti^ill^^L C^'^'J'i*'":- JSMies). Oversea^ Development Council, Washington, D. C, 
(50) SchlichCHig^ H.'irold E., Jr. and Mary Schlichting, Tito Food Crisis. Stock- 
Vaughn Co. , Aus t i n , 1 973 , ' ~ 

O ''^tijvalvUj ej^ for Te jcher'; on t he Issues of Population/Food, in preparation 

ERJC ^ Ccntor {or Teaching IntenTational Relations (CTIR) 
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ORGANIZATIONS WITH INFORKATIOIJ 
OH FOOD AKD POPULATION 

African-Afnerican Institute, 832 United Nations Plaza, New York, New York 10017 

Agency for International Development, Office of Public Affairs. OepartiDcnt 
of State^. Washington, 0. C. 20523 

American Freedom frofn Hunger Foundation. 1717 H Street, N- W. , 
Washington. 0, 20006 

Arierican Universities fields taff, 3 Lebanon Street. Hanover New 
Han^pshire 03755 

Center for Teaching International Relations, Graduate School of 

international Studies, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 80210 

Center for Mar/Peace Studies, -^iS East I8th Street. New York. New York 10003 

Food and Agriculture Organizations (FAO) . Freedom from Hunger/Action for 
Oevelopjpent . Via delle Terrne di Caracal la. fiofse 00100. Italy 

Foreign Pol icy Association. 3^5 East 46th Street. New York, New York 10017 

Kanageinent Institute for National Development (HIND). 230 Park Avenue 
New York. New York 10017 

National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 l6th Street, N, W. 
Washington. 0- C. 20006 » - 

National Association for Foreign Student Affairs, i860 19tb Street, N.W. . 
Washington, 0^ C. 20009 

Oversees Development Council. 1717 Massachusetts Avenue. N- W. , 
Washington. 0. C. 20036 

Population Council. 2^5 Park Avenue. New York. New York 10017 

Population Crisis Committee. 1730 K Street. N. W. . Room 713, Washington. 
D, C. 20006 

^^opu la t ion Reference Bureau. 1755 Massachusetts Avenue, N. W, 
Washington. 0, C 20036 

United Nations Fund for Population Activities, 485 Lexington Avenue 
N-w York, New York 10017 

U.S. Catholic Conference. Campaign for Human Development. 1312 Massachusetts 
Avenue, N. W, . Washington. D- C. 20005 

U.S. Committee for UNICEF. 331 East 38th Street. New York, New York 10016 

World Bank Publicationc. |8l8 H Street, N. W, , Washington. 0, C 20^*33 

Zero Population Growth. 1346 Connecticut Avenue, N- W., Washington, 0, C. 20036 
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